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TO MEN AND WOMEN OF ALL AGES—ESPECIALLY 


Don’t 
resign 








yourself to 





erowing old 


Modern science declares that even perpetual youth- 
fulness is by no means an impossibility. It argues 
that ‘old age* is a disease susceptible to treatment 
like any other disease. 

That is why ‘PHYLLOSAN’ brand of chlorophyll 
tablets have been so enthusiastically received. 
These tablets are helping hundreds of thousands of 
men and women all over the world to ‘Keep on 
Keeping Young.’ 

‘PHYLLOSAN’ brand tablets are not a patent 
medicine. These tablets are prepared under the 
direction of E. BUERGI, M.D., Professor of 
Medicine at the University of Berne, who has 








“The 
effect of 
‘ Phyllosan’ 


THOSE 


OVER FORTY 


/ 


rejuvenating 


tablets 


is @ scientific fact.” 





devoted a lifetime of research to the problem of 
the revitalization.and rejuvenation of the human 
organism. 


*‘PHYLLOSAN’ brand tablets contain no deleteri- 
ous chemicals, no strychnine, no quinine, no animal 
extracts, no alcohol. They form no harmful habit, 
are non-constipating, and have no unpleasant after- 
effects. If you are ‘ feeling your age,’ if you are 
run-down, depressed, lacking in vital energy, take 
two of these tiny, tasteless tablets three times a day 
before meals. So simple, yet if you take them 
regularly, we believe the results will astonish you, 
Get the 5/- size. It contains double quantity, 


Start taking 


PHYLLOSAN: 


(brand: 


TABLETS TO-DAY! 


To revitalize your Blood, rejuvenate your Arteries, correct your 





Blood Pressure, fortify your Heart, strengthen your Nerves, and 





increase all your Physical and Vital Forces—irrespective of age! 





Of all Chemists, 3/- and 5/- (double quantity) 


* Phyllosan ’ is the regd. trade mark applied to the brand of chlorophyll tablets prepared under the direction of E. BUERGT, 
» Professor of Medicine at Berne University. No proprietary right is claimed in the method of m: anufacture. 


Get this 
Free Book! 


“The Most Won- 
derful Substance 
in our World.” 


Every man and woman 
should read this book 
which describes Dr. 
Buergi’s researches 
and explains the re- 
markable re su Its 
obtained with ‘ Phyl- 
losan’ brand tablets. 
Ladies are particularly 
requested to read 
page 18. The book is 
free. Send Coupon 
or a Postcard at once 





for your copy. 
2 Gn am met ew me! 


jCOUPON 


Send to 
FASSETT & 
JOHNSON, Ltd. 
Di steibatore 


(D 54), 

86 Clerkenwell Road, 
London, E.C, 1. 
Please send me a free 
copy of the book 

entitled “ The Most 
4 Wonderful Substance 

in our World,” des- 
B criting Dr. Buergi’s 
researches and _ the 
remarkable results 
obtained with ‘ Phyl- 
losan’ brand tablets. 





Write in BLOCK letters. 


Use margin to write 
j* Post unsealed 
“under $d. stamp. 
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dssued by Natural Chemicals, Ltd., London. 
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“ The Family Man’s Policy.” 





This Policy provides 


A SUBSTANTIAL INCOME 
to the WIDOW 


in the event of the Assured’s death within 20 years 
as well as 


A LUMP SUM AT DEATH. 


The income continues until the end of 20 years from the issue 
of the Policy when the balance of the Sum Assured becomes 
payable. If the Assured survives the 20 year period and 
continues payment of premiums the full Sum Assured will 


be paid at Death. 
ILLUSTRATION: At age 25 next birthday an Annual 


Premium of £17 6s. 6d. secures, in the event of death within 
20 years, an immediate payment of £250 together with an 
annuity of £150 per annum payable quarterly in advance 
and continuing unt! the end of 20 years from the issue of 
the Folicy. At the end of that period a lump sum of £750 
will be paid. If the Assured survives the 20 years and 
continues payment of premiums £1,C00 will be nett § at death. 


Write for particulars, stating ege, to the 


UNITED KINGDOM 


PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
196 SFRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


FUNDS EXCEED - - £19,000,000. 


























“The cigarettes that 
are made to an 
exceptionally high 
standard of quality’ 


AE 


WILLS’S 


THREE CASTLES 


CIGARETTES 


Tr123b! 








ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


FOR MENTAL DISORDERS, 


NORTHAMPTON. 


FOR THE UPPER AND Prestpent—Tue Most Hon. Tue 
MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY. MARQUESS OF EXE7ER, C.M.G., A.D.C, 








Medical Superintendent: Daniet F. Ramsaut, M.A, M.D. 

THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park and 
pleasure grounds. Voluntary patients, who are suffering from incipient 
mental disorders or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental 
trouble, temporary patients, and certified patients of both sexes, are 
received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological 
and pathological valle ig Private rooms with special nurses, 
male or fenrale, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas in the 
grounds of the various branches can be provided. 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 


This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a separate 
entrance, to which patients can be admitted. It is equipped with all 
the apparatus for the most modern treatment of Mental and Nervous 
Disorders. It contains special departments for hydrotherapy by various 
methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the prolonged immersion 
bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electrical Baths, Plombiéres 
treatment, etc. There is an Operating Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an 

-Ray Room, an Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a Department for 
Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It also contains Laboratories 
for bio-chemical, bacteriological, and patholegicai research. 


MOULTON PARK. 


Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch estab- 
fishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, 
meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 

arders and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy is a 
eature of this branch, and patients are given every facility for 
eccupying themselves in farming, gardening and fruit giowing. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 


The Seaside House of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
fn a Park of 330 acres, at Llant. 2zirlechan, amidst the finest scenery in 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 
coast forms the boundary. Patients may visit this branch for a short 
seaside change or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own private 
bathing house on the seashore. There is trout fishing in the park. 


At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot- 
ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court), 
croguet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and gentle- 
men have their own gardens, and facilities are provided jor handicrafts, 
such as carpentry, etc. 

For terms and further particulars apply to the Medieal Superintendent 
(Telephone: No. 2356-7 Northampton), who can be seen in London by 
appointment. 














SOUTH AMERICA 
ROYAL MAIL 


AND 


PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON & LIVERPOOL 


SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN 
PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
For full particulars apply to: 
ROYAL MAIL LINES, LIMITED 
THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.1 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL ST RE na £e.3 
GOREE, W ATER STREET, LIVERPOO 


also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & : Oe 




















“ARETHUSA” BOYS MAKE THE 
FINEST SAILORS IN THE WORLD 


THE NEW “ARETHUSA” 


TRAINING SHIP 
£40,000 URGENTLY NEEDED 


FOR NECESSARY COST OF PURCHASE, ALTERATIONS, 
EQUIPMENT, NEW SHORE PRONTAGE, ETC. 


§ DATE 
TH LD “ ARETH Husa TRAINING SHIP HAS BEEN 
CONDEMNED RY THE 2 SEA Oe AS WORN OUT AND 
UNFIT FOR FURTHER SERVICE. 
10,000 BOYS H AVE BEEN SENT gis THE ROYAL NAVY 
AND MERCH A VICE. 


PLEASE HELP 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES AND 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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For stitf 
beards and 
tender skins- - -_ 











E73 





**Eclipse ’’ Blades represent the highest 
achievement in shaving comfort. To 
ensure keenness of edge, every Blade is 
individually inspected before despatch. 


BRITISH THROUGHOUT 
Obtainable from usual suppliers 
Sole Manufacturers 


—s N ar oe Liremncos LYD., Ci ae Stee! ie seancon SHEFF 
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“This 


| There are still 1,206 benefices worth 


WEEN VICTORIA CLERGY FUND, 


— HOUSE, DEAN’S YARD, WESTMINSTER, S.W. a 


fund exists to augment the incomes of | 


benefices in which the stipend is 


| 
TOO SMALL. | 


UNDER £300 P.A. 
‘lease help by subscription, donation, or legacy. | 


Write to the Secretary. 




















Restlessness on Retiring § 


so often due to stomach acidity, is 
best prevented by taking a cup of 


before going to bed 


In tins 21, 4- and 7'6 





of all chemists 


a 


CARR'S | 
TABLE 
WATER) 
‘BISCUITS | 


CARR'S 
CELERY 
BISCUITS 


| 





By Appointment. 


Carr’s Table Water Biscuits 
need no recommendation to 
sophisticated folk, and Carr’s 
Celéry Biscuits will soon be 
equally renowned. They are 
made by the firm with over 
one hundred years’ experi- 
ence in the art of Biscuic 
making. 
On sale in all the leading 
Storesin the U.S.A. Agents: 
ulius Wile Sons & Co., 10 
ubert Street, New York. 


©s0s 


SLY BY 


‘ARIES 


MADE 





OF CARLISLE 
ENGLAND 
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Two-thirds of the estimated cost 
having been raised, building opera- 
tions will shortly be commenced on 
the reconstruction and enlarging of 
the Out-Patients’ and other Depart- 
ments at 


“MCORFIELDS' 


Gifts are earnestly sought towards 


the balance of £24,000 still needed. 
WILL YOU PLEASE HELPP 





Moorfields’ Eye 
Hospital 


City Road 
London, E.C.1 

















© 2068 











The impressionable heart of a child 


—a very poor East End Slum child—can be filled with 
happiness for every 2/- you send to the Mission: not only 
the happiness of two hours’ Treat itself, but of the Treat 
anticipated and the Treat remembered. 


How many little ones will you make happy this 
Christmas ? 

e Mission 1s provid- 
ing 15,000 such Treats 
—each consisting of a 
long entertainment, a 
big bag of ‘* goodies,” 
and a self-chosen toy. 
Hundreds of parcels 
of much-needed food 
are being distributed 
among poor East End 
families at a cost of 
5/- each. Such par- 
cels are a great boon 
to those familiar with 
unemployment, distress 
and hunger, 





Ee {Fee ‘e KO 














Contributions gratefully acknowledged by the 


Rev. Percy Ineson, Superintendent, 


East End Mission, 


Stepney Central Hall, 





Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 


: ALF, SARAH and 
“THE EAST-END STAR,” the Monthly Magazine of the LITTLE 'UN 


the Mission, sent free on application. Full of will be grateful 
fascinating articles and pictures of East-End life. tor your response. 











ais: 


Musings of a Mineral Water 
Manufacturer. 





No. 170. 
WAGES 

Mr. Bernard Shaw says what do we pay a man for: 
why to keep him alive. Well, then, how much alive ? 
When we put a man “ on the road,”’ we must pay him 
sufficient to cover his train fares, hotel bills, and to 
enable him to dress in such a manner as not to horrify 
our customers. With the girl at the bottle-washing 
machine less will do, but enough to keep her clean 
and healthy. If we paid her on the traveller’s scale, 
she would probably work for three days a week, and 
play herself the other three days. This is what she 
would do, and in her position that is what we would 
do. Broken time and absenteeism are the nightmare 
of employers when trade is booming—men_ being 
men, and not machines. 

The real Manchester doctrine is that an employer's 
aim should be to pay the highest wages and sell at 
the lowest prices, the second to get the business, and 
the first to get the pick of the men. Now, no equali- 
tarian theories will alter the fact that man lives under 
a natural hierarchy, from the Prime Minister and 
Lord Primate down to the prisoner at the bar. And 
between these are all sorts and conditions of men, 
Some maintain that poverty makes the prisoner, but 
a learned judge with much experience traces crime to 
lust, greed, vanity, and jealousy—that is to human 
flaws and frailties. Only heroes can stand either 
Now, most employers like to feel 
that they are paying good wages, but this is easier 
for one trade than for another. In some businesses, 


poverty or riches. 


our own, for instance, factory wages is not a govern- 
ing item. We are really assemblers of highly finished 
articles. A reduction in the bottle makers’ wages, or 
railwaymen’s wages being as important as our own. 
But in coal mines, about 75 per cent. of the outgoings 
is wages, in railways about 50 per cent., and so on, 
and a 5 per cent. increase in wages might ruin these 
businesses. And a prosperous concern can, of course, 
pay better wages than a struggling one, and fixing 
wages by law only makes the prosperous business 
more prosperous, and the poor one poorer still ;_ that 
is to say, that all attempts to legislate for equality 
only result in worse inequalities. A generation of 
such legislation has resulted in no one’s being 
“comfortably off”—a few have far too much 
money, and most of us too little. 





W. A. ROSS AND SONS, LIMITED, 
Belfast, Ireland. 


Makers of Ginger Ale, Tonic Water, Lemonade, Ginger 
Beer, Soda Water, Lemon Squash, and Lime Juice 
Cordial, for more than half a century. 
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News of the Week 


LL hope of progress in the matter of the debts is 
banished by the anachronisms of the American 
Constitution. Mr. Hoover, realizing that the time 
between now and June (when another payment falls due) 
is none too long for the discussions necessary, is still 
endeavouring to get something started now. Congress 
will not co-operate. Nor will Mr. Roosevelt, by no means 
anxious to thrust his hand into a bed of nettles before he 
need. That leaves nothing open to the outgoing President 
but to set up some extra-Parliamentary commission to 
begin some kind of negotiations with those nations which 
have paid their December instalment. If that course is 
followed it will put this country in a difficult position, for 
an invitation to a discussion will be hard to refuse and 
extremely awkward to accept, since nothing the American 
negotiators may say or do will bind the only people that 
matter, the new Congress and the new President. Mr. 
Hoover's last Note is an able and reasonable document. 
It may do something for the education of the American 
people in the effects of the War debts deadlock on world 
prosperity and their own share in it. The new discussions 
the President seems to desire might carry that process 
further. But it seems very little use to attempt anything 
before March, when negotiations with a responsible 
administration can. be begun. They will not be ended 
by the time the June payment is due, but the postpone- 
ment of the June payment, by agreement or without 
it, is certain in any case, 
* * * * 

The New French Cabinet 
M. Paul-Boncour, whose personality and outlook are 
more fully discussed on a later page, is generally regarded 
as the head of a stop-gap administration. That judgement 
is based not on the personnel of the new government, 
which, apart from the inevitable absence of M. Herriot, 
is not inferior to its predecessor (M. Daladicr, at the War 
Ministry, canbe counted on to hold the ground M. Boncour 
himself won from the General Staff), but to the dangers of 


the financial situation it has to face. There is a budget 
deficit of £120,000,000, and M. Paul-Boncour appears to 
have pledged himself against further cuts in salaries, as 
price, not of Socialist co-operation in the Cabinet—for he 
has not succeeded in getting that—but of Socialist 
support in the Chamber. By reaching out to the Right 
and laying hold of M. Chéron (Mr. Snowden’s old adver- 
sary at the Haguc) he has secured a Finance Minister of 
ability and experience, but even those qualities will not 
in themselves create new revenue. Quite apart from that 
something has to be done about America. The December 
instalment cannot be paid, for the Chamber has vetoed 
that, but no one in France is content simply to let matters 
drift. A month or so of makeshift seems inevitable, 
temporary financial provision being voted and the debt 
situation being explored through the ordinary diplomatic 
contacts. But the Boncour Cabinet does pretty definitely 
represent majority opinion, and it might hold on a good 
deal longer than most people at present expect—parti- 
cularly if some compromise with America opened the way 
for M. Herriot’s return to it. 
* * 

The Round Tabie Conference 

The Round Table Conference may or 
actually wound up before Christmas, but the end is in 
sight. The Conference by no means satisfies its Indian 
members, and if it does not satisfy men so essentially 
moderate, it is idle to suppose that it will content the 
Congress party. But a good deal has been achieved 
none the less. The purpose of the Conference was to set 
the guiding lines for the concrete scheme the Government 
is to lay before the Select Committee of the two Houses 
as basis for the final legislation, and if that scheme will 
not reflect full agreement on such matters as defence 
and financial safeguards, at least it will be shaped much 
more in accordance with Indian views than if the Con- 
ference had not been held. There have been the inevitable 
alternations of optimism and pessimism in both camps, 
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but definite results have been achieved and a great deal 
is owed to the British Indian members, who came here 
to co-operate at the risk of having to go back with a 
report of success so limited as to prejudice their personal 
positions considerably. As it is, no reproach lies against 
them. They have stated the Indian view ably, and at 
many points pressed it successfully on the Conference. 
The representatives of the States, on their side, have 
adopted an attitude which makes the prospects of 
federation reasonably bright. But many difficulties 
will only be removed in actual working, and the essential 
is to get self-government into operation both at the 
centre and in the provinces at the earliest date possible. 
* # * * 
Evasion at Geneva 


The League of Nations Assembly’s Committee of 
Nineteen, after trying to draft a resolution on the 
Manchurian question acceptable both to Japan and 
China, has adjourned till January 16th. Nothing could 
be more unsatisfactory. For something like fifteen 
months now the League, under the leadership of the 
Great Powers, and most particularly of Sir John Simon, 
has been twisting and turning in discreditable attempts 
to avoid calling a breach of the Covenant a_ breach of 
the Covenant. At the end of twelve months the Lytton 
Commission, in its unanimous report, puts the facts 
plainly before the world, making it completely impossible 
for any League State to recognize Manchukuo, yet the 
League still refuses to set down in black and white the 
conclusion that Manchukuo cannot be recognized. 
Every further week of delay suits Japan’s plan better 
and detracts more from the prestige of the League of 
Nations. The Japanese Government has _ obviously 
derived much comfort from Sir John Simon’s last speech 
in the Assembly, and the same utterance has, judging 
from all reports from China, driven the Nanking Govern- 
ment very near the conclusion that all hope of getting 
justice at Geneva is futile. Between the Japanese 
insistence that Manchukuo shall stand and the Lytton 
Commission declaration that it cannot stand the League 
must inevitably choose. At present a kind of endurance 
test in evasions of the issue is in progress. 

x “ke xk * 
America and the Philippines 

Ultimate independence for the Philippines has now 
been voted by the American Congress, although the 
two Houses have still to agree upon the length of the 
transitional period. The Senate demands an interval 
of twelve years, while the House majority would be 
content with eight. The recent history of this con- 
troversy is instructive. The Wilson Administration gave 
the Filipinos a large measure of self-government, which 
was drastically cut down by executive authority when 
the Republicans returned to power in Washington 
twelve years ago. Since then, however, the Republicans, 
as the party of big business and high tariffs, have moved 
decidedly towards independence for the islands, for 
independence would mean that the Philippines would 
be outside the American wall instead of inside, and Philip- 
pine products that compete with American be kept out. 
The American Federation of Labour and all the other 
organizations that stand for the limitation or prohibition 
of immigration want to see the protectorate abandoned 
for obvious reasons. The Filipino independence party, 
that is to say, has found its strongest allies in the American 
political party which was once for imperialism and ex- 
pansion. If President Hoover should veto the Bill, as 
Washington expects, the new Congress, with an immense 
Democratic majority, may have a surprise in store, 


ey, 
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The Kenya Gold Find 
On the whole, the statement made by the Colonial 
Secretary on Tuesday on the gold find in Kenya muy 
be regarded as _ satisfactory. The difficulties of 
the situation are obvious. Gold has been founa 
in Kenya and the gold must be mined. It happens 
to have been found in the middle of a densely populated 
native reserve, and any natives displaced by the mining 
operations, which are not likely to cover a large super. 
ficial area, cannot be compensated with land imme. 
diately adjoining their original holdings, because all 
the land immediately adjoining is occupied. They 
are, therefore, to be compensated fully in money in the 
first instance, and on the same basis as any European 
would be, though with the full intention that they 
shall be provided with land if and when suitable land 
can be found. The gold is reserved to the Crown, and 
the most practicable course would be to grant a conces- 
sion to some established and competent undertaking on 
the basis of the payment of substantial royaltics to 
the colony, for the Crown can hardly go in for mining 
itself. The principle of displacing natives from land 
and compensating them with money is, in normal 
circumstances, a bad one, for the landless native is a 
serious problem, but in this case it is hard to see what 
alternative is available, unless the gold is simply to be 
left in the ground. 
* * * + 
Ten Per Cent. Protection 
It is a good sign when so convinced a Protectionist 
as Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland challenges the Government 
squarely to say whether it would be prepared to enter a 
10 per cent. group of nations—i.e., of nations which, 
with some possible exceptions (such as our Ottawa 
agreements might necessitate) would limit their import 
tariffs to 10 per cent. ad valorem—or not. The case for a 
move in that direction was put in The Spectator a fortnight 
ago. Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland stated accurately that some 
sixteen months ago Germany (and, according to Sir 
Arthur, Italy too) would have been willing to enter such 
a group if we ourselves had agreed. Unfortunately, 
we did not. But if a definite objective for the World 
Economic Conference is needed it would be difficult 
to find a_ better one than this. Under such a 
system international trade would become a reality 
once more. 
* x * * 
The Insidious Subsidy 
International payments must be made in gold, goods 
or services. That truism has been driven into the mind 
of every newspaper-reader at least once a week for the 
past six months. Of the services this country is 
accustomed to pay with the most important is shipping. 
We carry other countries’ citizens and other countries’ 
goods and so help to pay what we owe or the cost of what 
we buy. That serves to measure the significance of the 
statement made by Sir Alan Anderson at the Orient 
Steam Navigation mecting on Tuesday that in the past 
twelve years the United States Government has paid no 
less than £600,000,000 at par in subsidies to American 
vessels which to a large extent compete with unsubsidised 
British ships. Other governments are doing the same 
thing on a smaller scale, but the action of America, in 
spending a sum actually larger than the whole of her war- 
debt receipts from this country to date on an expedient 
which makes debt payments increasingly impossible, 
stands in a category of its own. It is, of course, inspired 
by no conscious malignity. It is merely one more 
example of a short-sighted nationalism defeating itself, and 
a cut-throat competition that beggars everyone, 
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More Looms to a Weaver 
At long last the Weavers’ Amalgamation in the cotton 
trade has ratified the agreement to increase the normal 
number of looms worked by each weaver. As the 
delegates accepted it on a vote by 104 to 40, the operatives 
must by now be prepared to bow to the inevitable, after 
years of argument and one prolonged strike. There are 
still outstanding differences about the reinstatement of 
some hundreds of weavers, but these should disappear 
if trade revives. It has long been obvious that, to 
compete on more level terms with Japan and America 
and other countries employing automatic looms, Lanca- 
shire must make a fuller use of its textile machinery. 
But it has been hindered by old custom and by the fear 
that if each weaver worked six or eight looms instead of 
four fewer men and women would be employed. The 
continuous decline of our exports has at last convinced 
the operatives that they must try the new method. 
* “* * * 
A Pure Milk Supply 
In view of the fundamental importance of a pure milk 
supply, the Ministry of Agriculture in Northern Ireland 
has done well to carry out a prolonged test of Dr. 
Spahlinger’s bovine anti-tuberculosis vaccine. The results 
would appear to justify it. Eleven calves were vac- 
cinated and seven were not. After six months all were 
inoculated with a lethal dose of tubercle. The eleven 
vaccinated animals, after five months, are alive and 
well; of the seven unveccinated all are dead but two. 
Further tests are needed, but it looks as if the vaccine 
rendered cows immune to tuberculosis. If that be so, 
we Shall have a really effective means of securing pure 
and safe milk. Pasteurization, as Sir Henry Armstrong 
pointed out in Tuesday’s Times, is at best a makeshift. 
It impairs the food value of the milk and it distracts 
attention from the main problem, which is to keep our 
cows free from tubercular discase. 
* * * * 
Norfolk Farmers’ Plight 
While the Norfolk branch of the National Farmers’ 
Union has advised its members to dismiss 6,000 men 
next week, the Union itself takes strong exception to so 
desperate a policy. Where the farmers’ own society is 
in two minds about the question, the public may well be 
in doubt. Norfolk has admittedly been very hard hit 
by the fall in cereal prices. It will derive some benefit 
from the wheat quota, but it has lost heavily through 
the declining demand for barley, now that the high beer 
tax has reduced the consumption of beer. The duty on 
foreign barley has proved uscless to steady the market, 
The fact remains that the farmers feel unable to pay the 
30s. a week fixed by the County Wages Board. Fixed 
wages and slumping prices create a very real problem, 
but now that agriculture is at last receiving 
serious attention from all parties, this is the last of all 
possible moments for a virtual lock-out that would 
prejudice large classes of the urban population against 
the farmers. 
* + * * 
Some Problems of Education 
In view of the annual meetings of the various 
educational associations in the first fortnight of January, 
The Spectator will begin next week the publication of a 
short series of articles on various current questions in the 
lield of secondary education. In that issue Mr. H. L. O. 
llecker, Headmaster of Christ’s Hospital, will write on 
* The Examination Problem” and Mr. Spencer Leeson, 
Iicadmaster of Merchant Taylors, will contribute the last 
of the series of articles on “ A Christian’s Faith.” Writers 
in suceceding issues will include Lord Eustace Percy, M.P., 


on “ Education in the Doldrums ”; Mr. P. H. B. Lyon, 
Headmaster of Rugby, on “ Training for Leisure ” ; 
Mr. John Bell, High Master of St. Paul’s, on “ Training 
for Citizenship ” ; the Rev. S. A. McDowall (Winchester) 
on “ The Teaching of Biology ” ; Sir Francis Goodenough, 
Chairman of the British Association for Commercial 
Education, on ‘‘ What Business Wants of the Schools.” 
* * * * 
Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: The last 
week of Parliament before Christmas has been remarkable 
for a most impressive attack upon the slums _ by 
Sir Austen Chamberlain. His text was that the 
Government ought to have included subsidized recon- 
ditioning among their housing proposals, and_ his 
description of the pestilent hovels of the Birmingham 
slums reached impressive, emotional heights. Sir Austen 
has ever had more than a trace of Liberalism; he has 
the prestige of a long and impeccable record of public 
service and of the unselfish withdrawal of his candidature 
for office in order to make room for younger men. The 
spirit of Mr. Gladstone, had it been present, might well 
have echoed the comment made by Mr. Gladstone in the 
flesh on the maiden speech of young Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain—* it was a speech that must have brought 
pride and joy to a father’s heart.” 

* * * * 

As to Mr. Lloyd George’s demand for the publication 
of the Cabinet minutes of the discussions on the 
American debt in 1922, the origin of this business is 
the scurrilous attacks upon Mr. Baldwin, who has been 
made the scapegoat of the Bonar Law Government 
which approved the settlement of 1923. These attacks 
induced Sir Robert Horne to give his version of what 
was contemplated by the Government of 1922; and 
Mr. Lloyd George, who is remarkably sensitive about 
the record of his Coalition Government, resented the 
suggestion that it would have made no better settlement. 
There are many regrettable features of this incident. 
The first is that Mr. Lloyd George should exhaust himself 
in the pursuit of trivialities. The second is that any 
Cabinet has ever kept any minutes of its mectings beyond 
a record of its decisions. The third is that Mr. Lloyd 
George should have asked for the publication of a 
document which he must know cannot be published in 
its entirety. The last is that anybody should have 
forgotten that the only important thing is what is to be 
done in 1938, not what was done in 1923. Fortunately the 
Lords’ debate on Wednesday must end the argument. 

* * . * 

The House has had some nasty Christmas Bills to 
mect. On Monday a supplementary estimate for 
£18,010,000 for unemployment was passed; and 
Sir Henry Betterton made rather heavy weather over an 
error of 35 per cent. in his original estimate. The House 
showed more interest about the odd £10,000 which 
represents the Government’s decision to ask the National 
Council of Social Service to co-ordinate privately 
financed relief. This was recognized to be a good idea, 
so far as it went. A second unpleasant Bill was the 
estimate to meet the difference between the yield of the 
special duties on Irish produce and the amount of the 
Free State default. Mr. Maxton did not do the cause of 
settlement much good by showing that, if Mr. de Valera’s 
case is what he (Mr. Maxton) says it is, the only terms 
of settlement are for Ireland to leave the Empire and 
for Irish loans to be repudiated. Mr. Malcolm 
MacDonald again did well during this debate. On the 
whole, December has administered a nasty shock to 
hopes of lower taxation, 
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The Tote and 


MONTH ago the tote club evil was described in these 
columns as a development of which Parliament 
must take early cognizance. The ruling given last week 
in the Divisional Court may make that step unnecessary 
after all, for unless a conflicting ruling is given by the 
House of Lords (in another case understood to be pending) 
it remains established that the tote clubs at present 
existing are in fact illegal. If that is so there that particular 
matter ends. The usual nonsense is being talked 
about the amount of capital that will be jeopardized 
and the number of people that will be thrown out 
of work by the closing of these institutions. The answer 
to that is that it would be utterly intolerable for such 
clubs to slip into existence through what seemed to be 
(but is not, after all) a hole in the Jaw and then to claim 
protection as a vested interest ; and that to contend that 
money spent in maintaining a parasitic and demoralizing 
concern like a tote club is put to better use than if it were 
expended in the ordinary channels of honest trade is an 
economic argument too perverted for even a tote club 
proprietor to advance seriously. Nobody denies that the 
organizers of tote clubs will suffer financially through their 
disappearance—and nobody doubts that the community 
as a whole will be a great deal better off. 

But that is not the end of the Divisional Court judge- 
ment. Much more important, because the consequences 
are much more debatable, is the bearing of the judgement 
on the question of the totalisator at greyhound-racing 
meetings. That was indeed the actual issue before 
the Court, and it is the decision that totalisators 
anywhere except on a horse-racing track are illegal that 
condemns @ fortiori tote clubs claiming no connexion with 
any track at all. 'Totalisators at horse-races, it may be 
observed in parenthesis, are only legal because they were 
specifically made so by the Racecourse Betting Act of 
1928; otherwise they, too, would no doubt, in the light 
of last week’s decision, be a contravention of the Betting 
Act of 1853. The position, then, at the moment is that 
totalisators, whether in clubs or race meetings other than 
horse-race mectings, are all illegal. That position can 
remain, or it ean be changed by law. Till it is changed 
the existing law must clearly be carried out, as the Home 
Office appears to realize. It is a pertinent commentary 
on the claim of dog-racing to be regarded as a genuine 
sport—or rather, on the degree of sportsmanship inherent 
in the habitués of dog-races—that at some of the first 
mectings at which tote-betting was stopped as a result 
of the recent ruling racing had to be stopped, too, for 
lack of interest. There is more to be said for greyhound- 
racing in itself than that seems to imply, but those of its 
devotees who demand for it the adventitious attraction 
of tote-betting are entitled to be heard. Indeed, they are 
on fairly strong ground when they insist that what is 
right at a horse-race cannot be gravely wrong at 
a dog-race. 

The attitude of the law towards betting is dificult, and 
ean never be entirely consistent. In the eyes of the law 
betting is not a moral evil to be suppressed, it is a social 
evil to be controlled, and though the limits of control are 
hard, if not impossible to set logically, it will generally be 
conceded that if betting is to be acquiesced in anywhere 
it is on the actual course where the horses, or for that 
matter the dogs, which are being betted on are running. 
That is, in fact, the principle that has always been fol- 
lowed in regard to horse-racing. The totalisator has 
introduced a new factor into the situation, but on the 
whole it is a factor to be welcomed. With a totalisator 
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Kindred Issues 


there is no welshing and no touting. It may facilitate 
betting, but at least it does not encourage it. If there jg 
to be betting on greyhound-courses it is better done 
through the totalisator than through bookmakers, but 
in that case dog-racing totalisators must be as rigorously 
controlled as totalisators tstalled at horse-races under 
the Act of 1928 already are. Even so immediate legisla. 
tion regarding greyhound tracks (even if immediate 
legislation were possible) would be a mistake. The Royal 
Commission on Lotteries and Betting is about to report, 
and it is known to have been devoting close attention to 
the whole question of the tote. To sacrifice the fruits of 
the inquiry which a body so authoritative has been con- 
ducting for months, just as they are on the point of being 
garnered, would be unpardonable folly. The Commis- 
sion’s recommendations must be awaited and legislation, 
if legislation is considered desirable, be framed in the 
light of them. 

A recent session of the Royal Commission invites 
other reflections on the efforts exerted in different quarters 
to make a larger place for chance in lives that can only 
be lived successfully on the basis of wise prevision and a 
-aleulated adjustment of means to ends. Certain daily 
newspapers—by no means all—have a heavy responsi- 
bility in this connexion, and the Commission was well 
advised to devote a day to that subject. The develop- 
ment of the modern daily paper is matter for an article in 
itself. It is enough here to deplore the effect of the 
fierce competition of to-day in driving papers to rely, 
as instruments to maintain and enlarge their circulations, 
on inducements utterly alien to the professed purpose 
of their existence. What conceivable connexion, for 
example (to take an actual case), can be found between 
the function of presenting news, with or without comment, 
and the offer of a prize of £15,000 to the reader who guesses 
correctly the total runs seored in each of four innings 
of atest match ? This, it may be said, is an extreme case, 
though an actual one. Let that be admitted. But the 
case against the papers is even stronger when the whole 
mass of so-called competitions in which skill plays perhaps 
a 10 per cent. part and chance a 90 per cent. is surveyed, 
Chance is, of course, of the essence of the affair, for chance 
gives the fool as good a hope of a prize as the intelligent, 
So chance is enthroned and intelligence discounted. 

But what, it may be asked, does that matter? The 
question—whether it is well that the average citizen 
should be encouraged to increase the element of hazard 
in his life—-is best answered by a consideration of the sort 
of life the citizen of the best type, particularly the working- 
man of the best type, may be expected to lead. On that 
point the papers that invite him by their lavish racing-tips 
to squander money he can ill afford are often the most 
cloquent and the most virtuous. The working-man, they 
aflirm, is his own worst enemy. If he spent less of his 
money in drink (from which they derive a large advertise- 
ment-revenue) and betting (which they do all in their 
power to encourage) he would be well able to live on his 
perfectly adequate wages. It may be so, though such a dic- 
tum might come better from other sources. It remains true 
at any rate that the citizen of most value to this country 
is the man who uses his money wisely to secure the 
best life for himself and his dependants, trusting as much 

as possible on prudence and forethought and as little 
as possible to chance, and that any who incite him to an 
opposite course are encmies to the country’s welfare. 
It may be hoped that the Royal Commission will have 
semething to say on that in its report, 
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The Shah and 


Hike Anglo-Persian oil dispute has been formally 
T discussed by the League of Nations Council 
and adjourned for five weeks to give time for the Persian 
Government to prepare its case. No serious complaint can 
be made of that, though there is something to be said for 
satisfying yourself as to the legality of an act before it is 
committed rather than after. The real situation, of 
course, is clear enough. His Imperial Majesty Riza 
Shah has acted and His Imperial Majesty’s Government 
has now to find justification for the action. The dis- 
cussions that must now be entered on may lead to the 
elaboration at Geneva of a new technique in the handling 
ef disputes between a government and a foreign con- 
cessionnaire. Nothing could be more useful. Persia and 
Mexico are by no means the only countries where 
that kind of issue is apt to arise. From that point of 
view there is something to be said for the transference 
of the case from the Hague, to which the British Govern- 
ment (after some remarks a little overcharged with 
acerbitv) proposed to refer it, to Geneva. Legal issues 
are clearly involved, and the League Council will almost 
certainly consult the Permanent Court on points of law, 
but if it is a question of finding a reasonable modus 
vivendi the more flexible procedure of the Council lends 
itself better to that than the strictly legal atmosphere of 
the Hague. 

The probability is that there will be a protracted 
inquiry by a Commission of Experts nominated by the 
Secretary-General. It remains to be seen whether the 
terms of reference will be simply the right of the Persian 
Government to abrogate the concession by a unilateral 
act—about which there can be no difference of opinion 
at all—or whether the investigations will extend to all 
or any of the list of reasons adduced by the Persian 
Government in support of its action. Some of these 
complaints have no more relevance than the preliminary 
pleadings in a civil case in this country; they are 
put fo, ward at this stage in order to extend as widely 
as may be the issues for adjudication. Others, 
dealing with problems of accountancy and questions 
of money, are vital issues on which much ‘will be said. 
They will turn on matters of interpretation in the light of 
British commercial law and practice. Can a Com- 
mission appointed by the League deal with such matters, 
which, incidentally, could have gone to arbitration under 
the original concession? If so, the League will be 
setting a new precedent, and the verdict, if it is to carry 
conviction and not evade the issue, must have behind 
it the kind of experience and legal authority which 
attaches to a decision by the Commercial Court in this 
country rather than by a commission of laymen, however 
distinguished. Fortunately the League has an ample 
supply of qualified experts to draw on. 

The dispute is unique in one respect in that it centres 
round the personality of an oriental monarch, who 
exercises a control no less absolute than that of his 
neighbours in Turkey and Afghanistan, and is probably 
wiser than either. Riza Shah is a twentieth-century 
Frederick the Great in petto. Born of good yeoman 
stock, he has risen from the lowest ranks of the Persian 
Cossack Brigade. His early years were spent under 
Russian officers. His education was not bookish; he 
and write but seldom troubles to do either, 
result that he has an excellent memory and 
judge of men—and horses. 

a sworn believer in force; nearly half the 
of the country go to the maintenance of the 
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Army, Navy and Air Foree. The Army placed him 
and keeps him in power: the American Financial 
Adviser who tried to check the War Office accounts 
was rewarded by contemptuous dismissal. He has no 
love for tall poppies in the political field, as some of the 
leaders of the pre-War régime discovered to their 
cost. Whether at home or abroad he has always played, 
with prudence, for high stakes, and won, not by bluff but 
by a willingness to bring any issue to the arbitrament of 
force. With Russia, Turkey and Afghanistan he has 
treaties of non-aggression, but he views Iraq with a certain 
jealousy—which goes far to explain the present situation. 
He might have borne with a royalty of £300,000 for 
Persia, on an export of six million tons of oil, had not 
Iraq secured £400,000 a year pending production of oil 
and four shillings (gold) a ton thereafter. He might 
have consented to the restriction of exports to six million 
tons were there no preparations on foot to pipe an even 
greater tonnage to the Mediterranean from Iraq. He 
might even have resigned himself to loss of capital and 
revenue from the depreciation of sterling had not Iraq 
obtained payment of her royalties on a gold basis. The 
parable of the labourers in the vineyard and the penny a 
day makes no appeal to him. These considerations can 
searcely be urged before any tribunal concerned with 
legalities, or even with equities, but they are ever in his 
mind, 

The part played by personalities is one of the impon- 
derables in the situation. The Chairman of the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company, who is also Chairman of the Iraq 
Petroleum Company, interviewed on his return from 
America, was reported as saying : 

‘* The Shah is a personal friend of mine ; I have often 
met him and discussed business matters with him. It 
had never occurred to me for a moment that he would 


have countenanced such drastic action. . . . I 
had always hoped that nothing would _ interfere 
with the personal friendship which I enjoy with the 
Shah.” 


Such an utterance introduces an clement of doubtful 
value. Business is business, commoners are commoners, 
and kings are kings. Kings—particularly in the Kast— 
are not accustomed to hear commoners, however eminent 
in commerce, claiming publicly to enjoy their personal 
friendship and associating business relations closely 
with it. If the Shah were less concerned personally 
in the Anglo-Persian affair that would be of no great 
consequence ; but however proceedings at Geneva go 
there must sooner or later be negotiations between the 
Company and the Persian Government, and it is well to 
realize that on the side of the latter there will be only one 
plenipotentiary—the Shah. That fact complicates matters 
considerably, for the Shah is not at Geneva and will not 
come there. In his Oriental capital he will be completely 
out of range of any conciliatory influences that may be 
active in the League city, and the delegate he sends 
mav find himself embarrassingly distracted between the 
dictates of his own judgement and the orders of his 
Imperial and somewhat imperious master. But provided 
the normal operations of the Anglo-Persian are permitted 
to continue in the interval, a rapid settlement is not a 
matter of urgency. The pipe-lines, of course, are highly 
vulnerable, running exposed for hundreds of miles over 
plain and hills, but the Persian Government has pledged 
itself to avoid any act likely to aggravate the dispute, 
and in its own interests it may be expected to observe 


the pledge. 
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A Spectator’s Notebook 


A™ Lord Beaverbrook’s bellows were in full blast at the 
week-end—both on jours ouvrables, as the French 
call them, and on the day of rest—fanning up a war-debt 
fire to scorch Mr. Baldwin with. But it is pretty damp tow 
and nothing much has come of it yet, in spite of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s eager co-operation, but smoke. Mr. Wickham 
Steed’s disclosures in the Sunday Times were interesting 
as a matter of history, and convincing in so far as they 
went to show that Mr. Baldwin got as good terms as 
America was ready to give in 1923, but none of it has any 
relevance at all to the position to-day, and I find most 
ordinary people increasingly impatient at the assiduous 
attempts to rake up personal controversies inside the 
Conservative Party. For (apart from Mr. Lloyd George) 
there is really nothing more in it than that—except this, 
that the more Mr. Baldwin is proved a dupe the more the 
America of 1923 is proved a Shylock, and the moment is 
hardly propitious for harping on that string. The warn- 
ings given in the House of Lords debate on Wednesday 
on the violation of Privy Councillors’ oaths of secrecy will 
no doubt cut off the flow of any but quite irresponsible 
disclosures. 

* * * * 

If the debts deadlock does not lead to an amendment 
of the provisions of the American Constitution regarding 
the Presidential election it is hard so suppose that any- 
thing ever can. Mr. Roosevelt, by the way, is of course, 
not elected yet at all. What happened in Noyember 
was that the citizens of the United States elected some 
541 persons to elect a President. And some time next 
month the 541 will go to Washington and do it. It can 
be taken for granted that 472 of them will vote for 
Roosevelt, but 1 suppose if they took into their heads 
to vote for Hoover instead no one could stop them. 
But that is only a historic survival that means nothing. 
The paralysis of decision and action through the four 
months in which an out-going and defeated President 
holds office without power means calamitously much. 
If it happened more often than it does opinion would 
no doubt have revolted and insisted on a change, but 
it is only when a Wilson succeeds a Taft, or a Harding 
a Wilson, that the real difficulty arises, and for another 
such case you have to go back to McKinley’s succession 
to Cleveland in 1897. But in none of these instances 
were decisions of world-wide importance held up because 
the United States still clings in 1932 to a procedure 
designed to meet the needs of the eighteenth century. 
What is happening now cannot go quite unregarded 
even by men who cling to the old practice out of pure 
conservatism. 

* * * * 

Facit indignatio versus. It also makes good copy, and 
the papers were not slow to realise that Lady Snowden 
could probably be tempted into expressing herself satis- 
factorily from their point of view on the termination of 
her B.B.C. governorship, which she had obviously enjoyed 
holding. But with the greatest respect for Lady Snowden 
I cannot see what real grievance she has, unless she 
looked on her position as a life appointment, which it 
clearly was not. She was appointed originally for five 
years and then had the term extended for another twelve 
months. Now the opportunity is being taken for bringing 
in a little fresh blood, and Lady Snowden retires in 
common with Lord Gainford and Mr. Montague Rendall, 
both of whom seem quite reconciled to their fate. Of the 
new entrants Mrs. Mary Agnes Hamilton is much the 
livest acquisition. I can imagine some of her rather 
elderly colleagues, indeed, finding her a little too live. 


The resignation of M. Léon Bailby, the distinguisheg 
editor of the Intransigeant on a controlling interest in his 
paper, which has always supported the Right, being 
acquired by financial forees representing the Left, is ap 
example of vicissitudes to which French newspapers are 
much more subject than English. The Matin has fairly 
recently changed hands and lost its most distinguished 
contributor, M. Jules Sauerwein, in consequence, ¥, 
Marcel Ray left the Petit Journal for similar reasons, 
The Temps, as most people know, is now controlled by the 
Comité des Forges, representing the iron and steel and 
armaments industry. In this country I can remember no 
notable change of policy as result of change of ownership 
since the Free Trade Standard was sold to the chairman 
of the Tariff Reform League, Mr. Arthur Pearson, in 1904 
—and rapidly became a negligible force. 

* * * * 

I am interested to see that Mr. J. H. Whitchosue, 
president of the Ruskin Society, repeats in the London 
Mercury the protest he made in the daily press against 
Sir Henry Newbolt’s comments on John Ruskin’s mar- 
riage tragedy. In his memoirs Sir Henry relates a story 
which he had from Holman Hunt as to Ruskin’s refusing 
to enter the bride’s carriage after the wedding, the 
implication being, of course, that husband and wife were 
completely estranged from the start. Mr. Whitchouse, 
after noting that Holman Hunt, unknown at the time to 
Ruskin, was not present at the wedding, gives conclusive 
documentary evidence as to the affectionate intercourse 
of the pair. Meanwhile Dr. Greville MacDonald, son of 
the once popular author of David Elginbrod, gives in 
his reminiscences a physician’s version of the broken 
marriage. It is simply that Ruskin and Euphie Gray 
had no romantic feeling for one another and that “ he 
was not the man to claim intimate relations, to him 
most sacred, without the only justification for them.” 
Sir Henry Newbolt so far has not replied to Mr. White- 
house, but he can hardly leave the matter where it is. 

* * * * 

I see the Home Secretary thinks existing restrictions 
on the possession of firearms are all they should be. 
The answer to that is to ask the Home Secretary to read 
the newspapers. Only the other day an Austrian girl 
was able to walk into a shop and buy a revolver, get a 
permit from the Board of Trade on the ground that the 
weapon was for export, and then promptly shoot herself 
with it. She might just as well have shot someone clse. 
This particular procedure has been tightened up since, 
but with the columns of the papers full of accounts of 
hold-ups by armed bandits official complacency seems to 
me excessive. Why should anyone in this country be 
allowed to possess revolvers at all, unless for quite 
special and exceptional reasons ? If the police do not need 
them and prefer to be without them there can be no 
case whatever for the ordinary citizen carrying such 
weapons. The ban could with advantage be made much 
more rigorous than it is and I hope the M.P. who put 
questions on the matter in the House last week will not 
let it drop. 

* * » * 

I have been asked whether the obiter dicta of Janus 
represent the considered editorial opinions of the Spectator. 
I should be sorry to have to take that responsibility on my 
shoulders. My function is to comment on men and 
events as I see them, on lines that shall not be violently 
repugnant from those of the paper for which I write. But 
this is very definitely 4 Spectator’s Notebook, not The 
Spectator’s. JANUS. 
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The Justice of the Peace 


By R. A. J. WALLING. 


ORD COKE said : “ The whole Christian world hath 
L not the like office as justice of the peace, if duly 
executed.” 

The stress, it will be noted, lics on the office and not 
upon the person of the justice, which has not escaped 
criticism either anciently or recently. If there is less 
humour there is even more pungency in the ironies the 
modern journalist applies to the Great Unpaid than in 
Shakespeare’s portrait of Mr. Justice Shallow. 

But as to the office, what was true when Coke wrote in 
the seventeenth century is doubly true to-day. Many 
countries have minor magistracies with limited powers ; 
none other than our own confides to a body of honorary 
lay justices the high authority and the grave responsi- 
bility possessed by local magistrates in England. Fifty 
years ago their duties were described as “vast and 
multifarious,” covering “* some portion of every important 
head of the criminal law, and extending to a considerable 
number of matters relating to the civil law.” Since then, 
every act of the legislature relating to criminal jurisdiction, 
every concession of law-making powers to local authori- 
ties, every set of the departmental regulations which gush 
out of Whitehall in a scarcely intermittent stream, has 
added to the powers and increased the liabilities and the 
labours of the justices of the peace. 

These developments are, in fact, inherent in the office 
of the justice. Possibly few more comprehensive com- 
missions issue to a subject in any State than the English 
Commission of the Peace. It adjures the justice to keep 
and cause to -be kept all ordinances and. statutes for the 
good of the peace and for the preservation of the same, 
and for the quiet rule and government of the people, and, 
in its own richly patined words, “ to inquire the truth 
more fully by the oath of good and lawful men of all, and 
all manner of, felonies, poisonings, enchantments, sor- 
ceries, arts, magics, trespasses, forestallings, regratings, 
engrossings and extortions whatever.” In consequence, 
every act of the Crown against the perpetrator of every 
breach of the criminal law must in practice begin with a 
hearing of the cause before justices of the peace. It is 
the justice who decides, upon the oath of good and lawful 
men, whether an errand boy has ridden a bicycle without 
areal reflector, or whether a man accused of murder shall 
be tried for his life. Even in the larger and graver 
matters of criminal law which must be tried by the 
higher courts, the justices determine the prima facie value 
of the evidence for or against the accused, and they may 
discharge a prisoner whom they may not sentence. 

This institution parallels another characteristic pro- 
duct of the English mind—the jury. To what germ, 
deep-sunk in the genius of the race, we owe its growth 
this is not the place to inquire. But the jury and the lay 
justiciary give its special colour to the English system of 
criminal jurisprudence, and it is a mere truism to say that 
no system in the world is more efficient or more implicitly 
trusted. 

No thick and thin defence of what is sometimes de- 
scribed as “ justices’ justice ” will be suggested here. In 
a body of many thousands of men and women, chosen 
from every rank of society by a selective machinery itself 
not infallible, it would be a miracle if we discovered no 
unsuitable persons and no mistakes were ever made. It 
must, however, be admitted that in the last twenty-five 
years, during which the personnel of the justices’ bench 
has been democraticized, or at any rate drawn from a 
very wide social area, a conspicuous change has occurred, 


both in the public attitude towards the institution, 
and in the attitude of Parliament and the higher legal 
authorities. Occasions for eomplaint have become 
fewer; the justices have been entrusted with larger 
jurisdictions. 

Several influences have worked together to make this 
period perhaps the most important in the long history of 
the courts of summary jurisdiction. It began with Lord 
Loreburn’s substitution of Advisory Committees on the 
choice of magistrates for the old haphazard system of 
selection by Lords-Lieutenant unassisted, which meant 
that many benches were packed with persons of certain 
social positions and political views. The social basis of 
the bench was broadened ; political views are now no 
bar to selection. More recently the sex barrier has 
fallen. Women have taken their place among the 
administrators of justice so successfully that, in many 
departments of the magistrates’ work, it would now be 
unthinkable to be deprived of their assistance. Within 
the same time the Probation Acts have placed at the 
disposal of the justices the most valuable of all the in- 
struments they use. Probation Committees, organizing 
an efficient service of probation officers, are doing more 
for the prevention of crime than any other piece of 
judicial machinery. In the Probation system of the 
court with which the present writer is associated, a com- 
mittee of nine, including three women, superintends the 
work of three Probation Officers, two men and a woman. 
The average rate of recidivism among prisoners placed on 
probation (between 120 and 150 per annum) is less than 
6 per cent. Another comparatively new institution which 
works admirably is the Children’s Court, for which the 
justices appoint a special panel of twelve, including four 
women. 

These devices for dealing with the crime problem in its 
incipient form have formidably increased the work of 
busy courts, but are welcomed by the justices as social 
agencies of the first importance. They have resulted in 
the creation of a new spirit in the administration of 
justice. Yet another highly responsible task is the 
working of the Licensing Laws. The Act of 1904 placed a 
heavy burden on the justices’ Licensing Committees. 
They are responsible for the schemes of reduction of re- 
dundant licences which have proceeded pari passu with 
the change in the drinking habits of the nation, for 
initiating the compensation levies, and for supervising 
the extensive alterations which are slowly transforming 
the public-house. So that, although magistrates are un- 
sparing of their time in manning the courts, far greater 
labour attends their extra-mural duties of which the 
public hears little or nothing. 

Amid all these “ multifarious” occupations, the 
justices have ever in mind the terms of their commission 
—to keep and cause to be kept all statutes and ordinances 
for the good of the peace. They are laymen who gradually 
acquire knowledge, in many cases both close and com- 
prehensive, of the processes of law; but they have 
always available, in the persons of the highly qualified 
lawyers who act as their clerks, expert advice in the 
interpretation and applications of the law. If it is not 
true, as perhaps it was in the eighteenth century, that 
“‘ the clerk makes the justice,” in the legistie sense the 
clerk is the pivot of the system, the unifying element 
which secures continuity and consistency of practice. 
The magistrates’ own business as judges is to exercise 
common sense in the determination of facts, to weigh 
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evidence and to award punishment where necessary in the 
spirit of impartial justice, which becomes none the less 
impartial as it becomes more finely tempered with hu- 
manity. In late years, and especially since the 
passing of the Criminal Justice Act of 1925, which 
increased the scope of their jurisdiction, the business of 
the justices’ courts has grown enormously, and every 


—__.., 
ie 


day’s calendar is lengthened by new Acts of Parliament, 
prolific engenderers of new offences. That so great a 
task is discharged with such general satisfaction and so 
little criticism seems to afford evidence that the peculiar 
institution of the lay justice is a natural product of the 
English conception of socicty and well suited to English 
necds, 


A Christian’s Faith—IV 


By Dr. Epwyn Bevan. 


IIE Editor has calied upon me to give an account of 
the Christian faith “tas I hold to it and live by it 
myself.” This is a formidable task, but it is one which 
Christians are bound, if they obey the apostolic injunction, 
not to shirk, when laid upon them. Only I should like to 
amend the editor’s formula by saying “as I hold it and 
should like to.live by it myself” ; for in all sorts of ways 
my living falls far short of what a Christian’s ought to be. 
The writer of the introductory article drew lines which 
he wished the several statements to follow; he asked a 
series of definite questions. If I understand what was in 
his mind, there were two main things he felt. They both 
had to do with a change which seemed to make the 
conditions of the present day differ from those in the time 
of our fathers. One was the unscettlement of belief 
consequent upon the advance of scientific knowledge 
which causes men to ask “how much” they can go on 
believing of the traditional creeds. The other is the 
apparent detachment of great masses of men from 
Christianity, which raises the question what relevance 
Christian beliefs have to the lives of stockbrokers and 
theatregoers and policemen. 

Of course, there is very wide popular ignorance regarding 
what ‘‘ the Churches” do, as a matter of fact, teach. 
The difficulty for Christians in argument is not to expose 
the ignorance and misconception in most attacks on 
Christianity—that is usually simple enough; take the 
ridiculous misrepresentation of St. Paul’s view of the 
married state in a recent book of Lord Russell's. 
The difliculty for Christians is to show cogent reason for 
believing their affirmations about the universe; for to 
disprove the charge that something is absurd is not the 
same as proving that it is true. Personally, I do not think 
that any view of the Reality behind phenomena can be 
demonstrated with logical cogency., In the taking of any 
view there is an clement of voluntary choice, as when we 
choose to believe in a friend, even when appearances may 
be against him. Such a choice may be rational in the 
highest sense, although the ground of our belief cannot 
be demonstrated to anyoue else. Probably in the case of 
every convinced Christian it would be found that a 
principal ground of his belief was that he had known other 
human lives, either personally or through their record in 
books, which showed the Christian spirit in such a way 
that he felt that kind of life to be the most worth living. 

This statement of the case may provoke the objection 
“What about the people who have not come across such 
lives or who do not see the Christian ideal to be the best ? 
Are they to be damned for a defect in experience which, 
on the Christian view would be their misfortune, not their 
fault?” People only feel such a difficulty a shrewd one 
because there is in the back of their minds an idea that 
Christians suppose everyone destined to damnation who 
has not during life recognized certain affirmations eon- 
tained in the Christian faith to be true. I do not believe 
that myself, and I do not think that many instructed 
Christians now belicve it. Faith is the right response 
of acceptance and obedience to whatever cach man does 
recognize to be the highest ; an athcist who has honestly 


followed the light, as he saw it, will therefore appear at 
the Judgement as one who has had faith. A Christian 
would, of course, hold that anyone with a non-Christian 
view of the universe failed to recognize large bits of 
Reality, and that a life based on such an imperfect view 
Was poor, as compared with a life which made the right 
response to the range of truth embraced in the Christian 
faith ; but he would believe that an atheist or a Buddhist 
or a Moslem who had made the response of faith to the 
bit of truth he did recognize would enter into the whole 
truth in the life to come, and might take precedence of 
Christians who had seen more truth, but had been less 
faithful to what they saw. 

I am leaving myself little space for answering the 
specific questions asked by the editor. Not all Christians 
would answer them in the same way, and all I can do is 
to indicate very summarily what the truth of the matter 
seems to me, without attempting to justify my view at 
length. (1) The Personality of God. I do not think 
that the problem has in reason been at all affected by 
the modern discovery that the universe is much bigger, 
and the history of the planet much longer, tian our 
fathers supposed. It makes no difference to the problem 
if you put millions where our fathers put thousands, 
Obviously there is a wrongly anthropomorphic way of 
conceiving God, and obviously there is a kind of anthro- 
pomorphism which is implied in any worthy conception 
of God, because the human spirit is the highest thing we 
know, and to conceive God after the analogy of spirit is a 
worthier way of conceiving Him than to think of Him 
after the analogy of an impersonal force like electricity. 
When Professor Julian Huxley seems to suppose that 
till lately Christians generally believed that God was 
really an old man with a long beard, and that it is only 
very modern Christians who have discarded such anthro- 
pomorphism, he shows that he does not in this case know 
the facts. The line taken in the philosophy of St. 
Thomas Aquinas (still the official philosophy of the 
Roman Church) goes farther than most modern theories 
in denying exactness to all ways of describing God after 
the analogy of the human spirit, farther indeed than 
seems to me really consistent with Christian belief, 

(2) The uniqueness of Jesus Christ. I believe mysclf 
that any form of religion which disearded belief in the 
uniqueness of Jesus Christ, as God in Man, would be so 
essentially different from the Christianity which has 
been an actual fact in history that to call it by the same 
name would be merely a confusion. 

(3) Everlasting Life. It seems to me essential to 
Christianity to believe in the eternal existence after death 
of every human personality ; yet if eternity is not endless 
time, but timelessness, eternal existence is something 
outside our present possibilities of imagination. On the 
other hand, I see no ground for supposing that every 
person “enters into eternity” in this sense immediately 
after death. The experience of a soul after death may, 
for all we know, be an experience in time for a period of 
ages before “ eternity ” is reached. 

There is space only for a very few words about the 
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second question raised in the original article—the appar- 
ent irrclevance of Christian belief to masses of people 
today. I can conceive a reasonable person holding 
that the teachings of Christianity are not true, but I 
cannot imagine any reasonable person holding them to be 
true but irrelevant. That masses of men are detached 
from Christianity because they have a predominant 
interest in various forms of business or pleasure is no new 
thing. ‘The cares of this world, and the deceitfulness of 
riches, and the lusts of other things entering in, choke 
the word, and it becometh unfruitful.”” As a matter of 
fact, if you approached the mass of stockbrokers or 
policemen and examined them individually you would 
find that even to-day a large number had various forms 
of Christian belief. This stockbroker will turn out to be 
the pillar of a Nonconformist congregation ; that police- 
man turn out to be a Roman Catholic. But a large 
number, it may be said, are detached to-day, not through 
mere thoughtlessness or lower interests, but because the 


variety in Christian beliefs and the recent changes in 
belief have left them bewildered what to follow. I am 
afraid that, in the present confusion, there is no easier 
way for any of us than to give the best and sincerest 
attention we can to the different varieties of the Christian 
faith and to alternative non-Christian views of the 
universe and to choose, for our hypothesis to live by, the 
one which we feel to be the best, the most reasonable, 
the worthiest. Or it may be that a Christian believer 
has no sense of having chosen between various alterna- 
tives. He only knows that something came to him with 
a power of command he could not question, and laid hold 
of him in such a way that for him the only choice was 
between obeying or disobeying what he knew to be the 
Voice of God. 


[The final article in this series, to appear neat week, 
is by Mr. Spencer Leeson, Headmaster of Merchant 
Taylors’ School.| 


Joseph Paul-Boncour 


By A Specitat CORRESPONDENT 


[ was inevitable that sconer or later Joseph Paul- 

Boncour would be Prime Minister of France, and cer- 
tainly he has every qualification which French politics 
require. He is handsome—* picturesque ” is the word 
the journalists have overworked about him in the 
last ten days—handsome, not with the strange 
almost mystical beauty of Aristide Briand, but with 
the harder, bolder good looks that befit a revolutionary 
leader. His unruly mane of silver hair is just the setting 
needed for his ecmbative, musical voice. He is indus- 
trious, with the industry of the advocate who without 
wealth, assistance or position, has made his own career 
at the Bar. He is courageous; as Commandant of a 
battalion in the line he won the Legion of Honour and 
the Croix de Guerre for valour against the Germans, 
and fourteen years later, as Minister of War, he has 
fought and beaten the great French General Staff. He 
is a lawyer, and not only a master in the Courts of Paris, 
but pre-eminent also, as counsel for his country, at the 
bar of the Permanent Court for International Justice at 
The Hague. Above all, he is an orator. With less 
than Briand’s genius for debating, and less than Viviani's 
genius for the literary masterpiece to which long weeks 
of preparation are devoted, he must nevertheless be 
counted in the first flight of the orators of France. 

With all these assets it may, indeed, be wondered 
why he is already fifty-nine before he becomes Prime 
Minister. Why has it taken him so long to reach that 
eminence for which the critics freely cast him long ago ? 
The reason is, perhaps, that he is sincerely, deeply, 
even passionately, a man of the Left. As private 
secretary to Waldeck-Rousseau, when Waldeck-Rousseau 
was Prime Minister of France from 1899 till 1902, in 
un atmosphere still charged with the emotion roused 
by the Dreyfus case, Paul-Boncour was blooded in the 
fight against militarism, nationalism, clericalism and 
reaction in all its forms. In that fight he has continued 
to this day. He was thirty-six when, as a Republican 
Socialist, he was first elected to the Chamber. His 
success in that turbulent Assembly was instantaneous, 
and only two years later he entered the Cabinet as 
Minister for Labour. ‘Thus the curtain was rung up 
on what must surely, so it seemed, be an astonishingly 
brilliant and even a dramatic career. 

But the drama was interrupted by the tocsin of war. 
In 1919 Paul-Boncour came back from the front even 


more ardently, even more vehemently, an enemy of 


militarism and war than he had been before he had seen 
the carnage of modern battle. Throwing his chances 
of Ministerial promotion to the winds, he joined the 
Socialist party. for no other reason than that he believed 
the doctrines they preached. For twelve long years—- 
till he was fifty-eight—he fought with them through 
thick and thin. Not few were the counsellors who told 
him that he would be Prime Minister immediately he 
left them. At last, a year ago, he did so. The Socialists 
were bitter at the time, but even they admit to-day 
that Paul-Boncour chiefly broke with them because 
his comrades were so obstinately opposed to taking 
office, to ‘ participation,” for which he had_ striven 
patiently but in vain; they admit that their rigid party 
discipline was particularly irksome to one who suffered 
no leadership very gladly ; and they count it for grace 
that when he went, he did not join another party, but 
remained an Independent of the Left, a ‘ Republican ” 
and a man of peace. 

That fact is of significance, not to France only but to 
the world. For since he first went there with Herriot 
and Briand in 1924 Paul-Boncour has spent almost as 
much time in Geneva as he has in Paris. He has never 
missed an Assembly. Hle has been French represen- 
tative in the Preparatory Disarmament Commission, 
and in all the other important League Committees. 
On the strength of his war record and his Geneva experi- 
ence, he was made President of the Supreme Council 
of National Defence. He has led the French delegation 
to the Disarmament Conference. As Minister of War 
under M. Herriot, he drew up, and against bitter military 
opposition acceptance for, the new French 
* constructive plan.’ He is the first Prime Minister 
of a Great Power to rise to the top by an almost exclus- 


secured 


ively League of Nations career, 

In considering M. Paul-Boncour’s prospects as Prime 
Minister, the last steps in this career should, in particular, 
be remembered. It is only a few weeks since he was 
staking his whole future on his “ constructive plan.” 
He is not likely to forget it now that his power is greater. 
So long as he is in office “ Arbitration, Security, Dis- 
armament,” the slogan of 1924, will stand more than ever 
in the forefront of the policy of France. There is no 
part that Paul-Boncour would sooner play than as Prime 
Minister of his country leading the first World Disarm- 
ament Conference to a great result. Less likely things 
have happened in the history of the world, 
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Mr. Gandhi and Uncle Sam 


By STEPHEN LEACOCK. 


[Around the idea of Christmas there has grown up in our 
fiction a fine literary tradition. Under this convention 
Christmas is presumed to be a time of great good will, of 
family reconciliations, a period when old quarrels are forgotten 
and bygone sins are forgiven. At Christmas time, especially 
on Christmas eve, when the soft snow is gently falling, the 
stern old Earl relents, the wayward prodigal comes home, 
the estranged brothers shake hands, and the banished daughter 
returns to place the inexplicable infant on its grandfather's 
knee. These ‘‘ Christmas Stories *” are familiar to all of us 
as literature. But no one has yet realized the use that might 
be made of them in politics. All they need is to be retold 
in the proper political and international setting, and the good 
that could be derived from them is incalculable. ] 


I.—CHRISTMAS IN THE CASUAL WARD. 


(This dear old story of Christmas is laid in and around a great 
London hospital. There has been a street accident on Christmas 
morning and—but let the story speak for itself, with only the pre- 
liminary explanation that if Mahatma Gandhi never was in London 
at Christmas time, he might easily have been there.) 

HE pathetic figure on the little stretcher was carried 
up the steps of the great hospital. 

“What is it?” asked the group of people who had 
gathered about the entrance. 

** Street accident,” said the policeman (he was, of course, 
a burly policeman), ‘* Poor chap.” 

** Christmas, too,” said the doorman. ‘ Hard luck.” 
(The deorman had little ones of his own at home.) 

“Ts he much hurt ? ” asked a sympathetic bystander. 
(The unsympathetic one hadn’t thought of this question.) 

“Can’t live, I heard ’em say,” said the policeman. 
* Knocked down by a dray, I understand.” 

** T saw it happen,” said a woman in the crowd. “ Can’t 
say it was the drayman’s fault either. The little chap 
didn’t seem to know where he was going—kind of dazed 
like, queer in his mind and talking to himself. Wasn’t a 
white man either ; more like a Canadian or something.” 

Upstairs in the ward a little group of nurses and internes 
stood about the bed on which lay the pathetic little 
figure. They were waiting for the great specialist who 
had been hurriedly summoned. 

** Do you know who he is ? ” asked one of the nurses. 

The interne shook his head. ‘* No clue,” he said. 
“Linen, such as he had, marked ‘ Gandhi, Bombay.’ ” 

** Anything in that bundle he was carrying ? ” 

** Nothing really to go on. Two spoons with a coronet 
marked ‘ Willingdon,’ another spoon marked ‘ United 
Service Club, Bombay.’ That was all.” 

The conversation hushed as the great specialist, Sir 
Magnus Alhell, stepped into the ward. 

He bent over the bed, removed the bed-clothes, and 
ran his trained hand over the poor shrunken chest and 
feeble limbs of the little figure. 

‘“* Nothing there,” he murmured. 

The patient opened his eyes. 

**T refuse to co-operate,” he murmured. 
eyes closed again. 

“Can you answer my questions ? ” 

“Yes, but I won't,” came the faint reply as the eyes 
again opened. 

“Yes, but you will,” said the great specialist. There 
was somcthing in the touch of his hand, something in the 
mesmcrism of his eye—the legacy of Hippocrates— 
that compelled the will of the patient. 

** Now then,” said Sir Magnus, “ when did you last 
have a square meal?” 

‘** A square meal ? ” 

** Yes, a square meal. 

“Thirty years ago!” 
spoke quite firmly now. 

* And since then ? ” 


9 


“T find no injury.” 


Then his 


Think, when ! ” 
said the patient quietly. He 


———_____. 


** Never.” 

** Never a beefsteak ? ” 

“ Never once.” 

** Never had a Christmas dinner ? ” 

“Yes, once,” said the patient, sitting half up. “ Ag 
least that was what I had thirty years ago. It was a rea] 
English Christmas dinner ’”—he seemed to gather anima. 
tion as he spoke—*‘ we had turkey sg 

“And cranberry sauce ?” laughed Sir Magnus, 

“Yes, and mashed potatoes.” 

* And plum pudding ? ” 

‘ Oh—yes, yes ; plum pudding, all on fire with brandy, 
and raisins and...” 

“You see,” said the great specialist, turning to the 
little group, “it is simply a case of malnutrition, of 
underfeeding. If you young students,” he added almost 
severely, “* would only read a little old-fashioned Christ- 
mas literature, instead of sticking your heads into books 
of diggnosis, you would know that underfeeding is the 
-ause not only of all the street accidents but of half the 
troubles of the world. This poor fellow—Gandhi is your 
name, isn’t it ?—is merely underfed. All the trouble 
came from that.” 

Half an hour after, Mahatma Gandhi, propped up in 
bed, a napkin at his neck, a tray in front of him, devoured 
wing after wing of the turkey in front of him. 

Half a month after that he weighed two hundred and 
fifty pounds. 

Half a year after that India became free (to take effect 
A.D. 3000). Its liberator always used to say: “ It is 
better for my people to give up swaraj, suttee, thuggee, 
and stick to things like Bombay duck, chutney and 
Chile con Carne, where you know what you are getting.” 





Il.—THE UNCLE FROM AMERICA. 


(Here is another familiar type of Christmas story that needs political 
application. It is called ** The Uncle from America,” and is known in 
France as ** L’Oncle @ Amerique.” In this story the uncle of a certain 
family is supposed to have gone away to America, years and years ago 
so long ago that his relations have lost all track of him. In reality he 
has made a great fortune, but they do not know it. The family them- 
selves have had exactly the opposite fate. They have sunk from 
affluence to poverty, their home has been mortgaged, and the mortgage 
has fallen due, as mortgages always do in fiction, on Christmas Eve. 

And then—well, everyone knows what happens. But here ts the political 
and international version of it.) 

The fatal evening had come. There was no help, no 
hope. The mortgage had fallen due. To-night it would be 
foreclosed and Europa House, the fine old property that 
had come down for centuries must go under the hammer. 

Good old squire John Bull, the senior member of the 
family, restlessly paced the library floor, pausing at 
intervals to speak with a fair-haired gentleman who sat 
in an armchair, his good-humoured countenance dis- 
figured by an expression of utter dejection. 

* It’s too damn bad, Fritz,”’ said John Bull. ‘ I wish 
the rotten business was over and done and the papers 
signed. Let the damn fellow take the old place. There's 
no help for it. You’ve no money have you, Fritz ¢” 

Fritz shook his head. 

‘* Not a mark,” he said. ‘“ Neither has Jacques nor 
Benito. Only paper, and he won't take it.” 

‘** Damn his impudence,” said John Bull. “ But never 
mind, Fritz; we'll stick it out together somehow. But 
here come the others. Come in Jacques. Come in 
Benito !” 

John Bull advanced to the door with outstretched 
hands with something of his old glad hospitality in his 
face, shaking hands with his guests as they arrived. 

“Come in Jacques. Ah, and this is little Slovakia with 
you, is it? How are you, dear? And this I suppose 1 
cousin Polonia Corridor—nay ? But you have grown 
into a great girl! So cousin Ivan wouldn’t come, eh? 
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Let him go to the devil in his own way. Angus, pour them 
out a glass of Scotch. It’s there on the sideboard. Damn 
jt, cousins, the old place is ours for half an hour yet 
anyway. Stir up the fire, Patrick; let us have a good 
blaze for the last one. Now then, you all know what 
the trouble is and why you’re here ; so we won’t mince 


matters. This damn American fellow has closed out the 
mortgage. Well, you’ve none of you any money, have 


9 


you ? What about you, Benito ? 

“ Money!” said Benito, a dark Italian-looking man, 
scarccly recognizable as cousin to John and Fritz, but re- 
sembling Jacques. “‘ Money! Millions and millions! I 
have kept telling you so.” 

* Then where is it ?”’ said John Bull. 
“J have told you,” said Benito ; 
ten- a hundred million lira—and in ten years—— 

The assembled family broke into laughter. 

“In ten years! Mon cher Benito,” said Jacques. 
“ We are all like that. Oh, it is sad to think of it. Behold 
us, a united family, loving one another, and now ruined 
by a stranger. Ah, if only Fritz had not made that 
sacred War!” 

* Me make a War!” cried Fritz jumping up. 
tolaugh! You made it Jacques—you and Ivan.” 

* IT make the War!” shouted Jacques. ‘ You insult 
my honour, do you? You shall answer , 

‘Gently, gently,” said John Bull. 
are all cousins.” 

* T never made the War,’ 
with anger. “I love peace. 
cousin John Bull here——” 

* Damn your eyes, Fritz,” said John Bull clenching his 
fist, ** I'm a peace-loving man, but... ” 

The room was filled with angry tumult. 
moment a butler announced at the door : 

* The American gentlemen are here, Mr, Bull.” 

There was an instant silence as a tall man in a charae- 
teristic stovepipe hat and swallowtail coat, with a mous- 
tache and a long beard, walked into the room. He was 
followed by two others, evidently attorneys, who pro- 
duced and spread out on the library table a bundle of 
documents which they carried. 

* Well, gents, and young ladies,” said the Yankee, 
lighting a cigar without so much as asking permission or 
even removing his hat. ‘ All here, eh—quite a family 
Sounded from your voices just now like a real 


4 9? 


* first lend me 


” 


"i 


** Remember we 
> said Fritz, his face distorted 
You Jacques, you and 


But at that 


party ! 
affectionate pow-wow 

* Look here, sir,” said John Bull, striding towards the 
American. “ Do the business you are here for, but your 
damned insults you can keep to yourself. I won't have 
them.” 

** And I too not,” said Fritz. 

‘Nor me neither,” said Jacques. 

* All right,” said the American quite unruffled. “I 
reckon money talks anyway. There’s the conveyance 
laid out on the table. You get a discharge of all you owe 
and I take over Europa House and the grounds, including 
the famous Concert Room and the Conservatory and the 
Moratorium. Now gents, you can either put up or shut 
up. My pal there, Idaho Bill, will either take the money 
or give you a pen to sign with. Which is it ? ” : 

The Yankee’s manner as he looked at the assembled 
cousins seemed purposely and dramatically offensive. 
There was a moment of tense silence. Jacques’ hands 
were clenched in anger; Benito’s face was dark with 
rage; and Fritz’s keen eyes glittered like stcel. 

But John Bull stepped towards the table. 

* Cousins,” he said, “‘ there is no help for it. I am the 
oldest here. If there’s been any fault it’s mine as much 
as anyone’s, Tl sign first.” 


And then a strange thing happened. 

* Wait a bit,” said the American. ‘ I'll just see these 
papers are in the shape they ought to be.” 

He walked to the table, picked up the papers, carried 
them over to the fireplace, tore and crushed them into 
an indistinguishable mass, and threw them into the 
flames. Then, as he turned round again, he took off his 
stovepipe hat and false beard and stood smiling at the 
astonished family. 

* Well, John,” he said, ‘* don’t you know me now ?” 

** God bless my soul!’ exclaimed Squire Bull. ‘Sam! 
Why it’s Sam! Cousins! This is your Uncle Sam from 
America !” 

“Uncle Sam!” exclaimed everybody. 

** Yes, Sir,” said Uncle Sam, “* back from America and 
back with a pile big enough to make the value of them 
papers look like two cents. Boys and girls, I've lived for 
years just for this. All the time I was working and making 
my pile I thought of this home-coming to the old place to 
clear up the mortgages that I'd bought up one by one and 
pay back some part of what Lowe. You and I, John, were 
kids together. Fritz, it was your mother taught me music. 
Jacques, I knew your pa. He gave me a statue once. 
Come, cousins, fill °em up to the health of the old house ! 
We'll mend and repair it till it’s grander than it ever was 
and your Uncle Sam will pay the bill for the Reparations.” 

And as he spoke the Christmas bells rang out their 
glad message of Peace, including its Economie Conse- 
quences, and good will towards Americans, 


Art 


Old Master Drawings 

Tux exhibition of drawings now on view at the Galleries 
of Tomas Harris in Bruton Street covers ali periods from the 
fifteenth to the nineteenth century and includes works of 
most of the important European schools. One of the points 
which comes out most clearly from this exhibition is that the 
Italian and the Northern schools have fundamentally different 
attitudes towards drawing. 

The Italians never wholly freed themselves from the 
Tuscan heritage which led them to concentrate on what we may 
call the abstract as opposed to the descriptive qualities of 
drawing. These abstract qualities are two: the use of an 
elegant, flowing line pleasing in itself quite apart from 
anything it may represent; and the use of line to suggest 
volume. The former of these qualities was common to the 
Sienese and the Florentine schools though it is more evident 
in the works of the former. During the great period of Sienese 
art the fourteenth-century painters such as Duccio and Simone 
Martini exploited elegance of line almost to the exclusion 
of all other qualities. The same elegance combined with many 
other qualities appears in the drawings of Florentine artists 
such as Botticelli at a time when the Sienese school had sunk 
to a position of secondary importance in Italian art and it was 
by this descent that it was transmitted to later Italian painting, 
attaining its highest expression in Michelangelo, though 
here again it was combined with many other draughtsmen’s 
qualities. 

The use of line to express volume was essentially a Florentine 
practice. Giotto seems to have started the idea that the 
rendering of solidity was one of the primary objects of painting, 
and Masaccio carried it on so that in the fifteenth century it 
became the preoccupation of Florentine painters. It is im- 
possible to say exactly how drawing alone can suggest volume, 
but certainly some artists have discovered the secret. Not 
only Italian but more recent draughtsmen such as Ingres 
and Picasso have known how to choose exactly the right line 
to suggest that the form goes on round the corner beyond 
the limit of actual vision. 

These, then, are the essential qualities of Florentine drawing 
during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, but if now we turn 
to the work of a northerner like Holbein we shall find an 
entirely different method. In a portrait drawing by Holbein 
we shall detect no flowing line, only the minimum suggestion 
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of volume and no feeling at all for the bending round of the 
contour. In their place we have line used primarily for 
description. No one had a more piercing observation than 
Holbein for the details which give character to a head—the 
exact set of the eyes, the form of the mouth or the turn of 
the nose— and all these he renders with absolute fidelity and 
skill, so that, as portraits, his drawings are unsurpassed. 
Ilis line is perfectly suited to the direct setting down of all 
he has observed in his sitter. There is no hesitation, no cir- 
cumlocution. 

So far we have only considered drawing up to the sixteenth 
century, but when we reach that great turning point about 
1600 when Renaissance art gives way to the Baroque the 
situation is more complicated. For one of the principal features 
of the change was that artists challenged the supremacy of 
line in painting as it had been established by Raphael and 
Michelangelo. They began instead to construct their com- 
positions in masses without emphasis on the edges and in 
patches of light and shade. Up to a point it was an attempt 
to solve the Florentine problem of the rendering of volume 
and space by new methods, the traditional method of pure 
line being worked out. 

It is not easy at first to see how this change of attitude wil] 
affect drawing, but the Guercino’s in this exhibition show 
admirably how a seventeenth-century Italian adapted his style 
of drawing to the new requirements. Guercino uses washes more 
freely than his predecessors so that he can suggest his pattern 
of light and shade, and he emphasises the outline much 
less. But, nevertheless, line still plays an important part 
in his drawings which are in fact a compromise between the 
old and new methods. It was left to northern artists to produce 
drawings in which the Baroque technique is displayed in its 
purest form. They had no traditional fondness for flowing line 
used for its own sake and they turned more naturally to a 
style of drawing in which everything is suggested except 
the definite outline of objects. Rembrandt is the supreme 
master of this style. With a power of observation as great as 
Holbein’s he combined an insight into the implication of the 
most minute gesture, all of which he displays by means of a 
line as inelegant but as expressive as it could be. Light, 
shade, character, movement, volume, depth are all perfectly 
suggested, but there is never a continuous contour or a hard 
edge. Compared with his freedom even a purely Baroque 
Italian like Tiepolo shows evidence of the tradition of flowing 
line from which he could not escape. ANTHONY BLUNt,. 


Music 
The Elgar Celebrations 

UNQuaALiFieD praise is due to the British Broadcasting 
Corporation for including in its series of symphony concerts 
three programmes devoted entirely to the music of Elgar. 
These concerts, together with others which included perfor- 
mances of the chamber music, some of the part-songs and 
Falstaff, were in the nature of an Elgar Festival and had been 
arranged to mark and honour the year of Sir Edward's seventy- 
fifth birthday—a happy and most opportune gesture. For it 
is more reasonable and far more satisfying to do homage to a 
living composer than to one who was born or died a hundred 
or a multiple of a hundred years ago. And in this instance, 
the happiness of the occasion was enhanced by Elgar's presence 
and his conducting of some of the works. 

The public is prone to forget or make light of its debt to 
Elgar as a self-interpreter. No other living composer has 
given so much of his time to the imparting of a true under- 
standing of his scores to orchestras, choral bodies and solo 
singers. Few contemporaries trouble to make their music 
properly understood after publication stage. Sir Edward has 
rarely refused a reasonable request to direct a performance 
of his music. During the past few months he has been as active 
in the cause of his works as he was twenty-five yearsago. In 
addition to the B.B.C. Festival Concerts, he has recently con- 
ducted at Hanley, Belfast, and the Three Choirs Festival as 
well as for a number of gramophone recordings. It is un- 
necessary to emphasize the importance of his co-operation with 
recording companies. Nor is it likely that his annual associ- 
ation with the choirs of the Western cities will be overlooked. 
His visits to other centres are hardly less important in their 


a 


influence upon the performance of his music. At Belfast 
where he had journeyed for the first time, and where he whe 
welcomed and honoured as if he had been an ambassador, 
his conducting of the Enigma Variations and Gerontius left 
deep impressions upon the discriminating audience of the 
Philharmonic Society. At Hanley a few weeks ago, the 
composer conducted a performance of King Olaf which wag 
marked by an exceptionally high choral attainment. And it 
is worthy of note that his renewed acquaintance with this 
arly cantata and the revival of its associations with Hanley 
(where it was first produced in 1896) gave him as much pleasure 
as if it had been one of the major works of his maturity. How 
different is the attitude of Strauss who, in spite of being seven 
years younger, leaves the impression of being disillusioned 
whenever he conducts his own music nowadays ! 

To those who have known and loved Elgar’s works for the 
greater part of their lives, the Festival may not have brought 
uny new experience. But, thanks to the consistently fine 
playing of the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra and to the inter- 
pretations of Sir Landon Ronald, Dr. Adrian Boult and the 
composer himself, the music was made to reflect again the fulf 
glory of the Edwardian sun. No one of ordinary musical 
sensibility who has a clear memory of the early years of this 
century, could possibly miss the general mood and atmosphere 
evoked by the two symphonies. - Quite apart from its dedica- 
tion to the memory of King Edward the Seventh, the successive 
episodes of splendour, ecstasy, foreboding, sorrow, spiritual 
struggle and resignation in the second of these works, show it 
to be essentially a farewell to greatness. And in the same way 
the First Symphony can be said to be a_ proclaiming 
of greatness. 

As for the Violin Concerto, without in the least denying 
the wonderful qualities of Yehudi Menuhin’s performance in 
this, we must acknowledge Albert Sammons as the most 
understanding interpreter of the elusive, beautifully imagined 
music. Although it was completed and produced between the 
symphonies, the Violin Concerto does not lie upon the line 
of development that joins those two works. It is as if the 
composer had withdrawn awhile from the heat and glare 
of the world of events and found solace in his own ideal 
world, This is not to say that idealism is not a condition of 
the symphonies, nor that the composer’s reactions toa con- 
temporary life did not influence the general mood of the 
concerto. But, whereas the former make us continually aware 
of life primarily in terms of conflict and action, the latter 
carries us to the safe retreat of the contemplative life. In the 
nature of things this could hardly be otherwise in a work in 
which the violin is the protagonist and of which Elgar is the 
composer. Not that the violin is lacking in strength, but rather 
in stature. To require of it an enactment of struggle and en- 
duranee is to mis-cast it, as who should choose a small actor 
with a nervous, high-pitched voice to play Othello. 

One of the performances that helped to make this Festival 
memorable was that of The Kingdom. For once in this oratorio 
chorus and players were of one mind in their house, with the 
result that Dr. Boult was able to convey something of its true 
nature. The conductors are still few who manage to impress 
upon performers the essentially symphonic quality of both 
The Apostles and The Kingdom. It is necessary that voices and 
instruments should be heard in continual interplay and, 
for this purpose, singers and players must know the whole 
score, not merely their own thin thread of notes. Elgar's 
creative instinct is essentially symphonic. Even during the 
oratorio period his imagination was reaching out beyond 
the verbal text to a more transcendental region. This reaching 
out is continually apparent in The Apostles and The Kingdom, 
and in order to interpret these truly, singers must renounce 
the Handelian choral style, players must realize that they 
are supplying something more important than a mere aceom- 
paniment and above all, the conductor must feel the work 
as a unity in which each episode will fall into place if it is given 
a natural emphasis. It was precisely because these things were 
borne in mind, that the Festival performance of The Kingdom 
was so convincing. And since this and the other concerts 
were heard throughout the country and beyond, we shall dare 
to hope that Elgar, in all the manifestations of his greatness, 
will be, not merely acclaimed, but more deeply and more 
widely understood, Basi. Maine, 
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Country Life 


Tu CuRISTMAS LANDSCAPE. 

The Christmas landscape is hung with a great wealth of 
perries; and by some trick of the season holly leaves have 
grown more thinly than usual and the berries more brightly. 
No other berries are quite so tough on the stalk, and few so 
sow in maturing, so that they are seldom ravaged by the 
pirds till Christmas is well over. This year even the tenderer, 
softer or more luscious berries remain. One has seldom seen 
the hedges quite so freely festooned with the black bryony 
(often quite wrongly called by countrymen the deadly night- 
shade). Not a single fieldfare has yet attacked our thorntrees 
and the thrushes have been sparing of the briars. All this, 
with a certain mildness in pre-Christmas weather, has multi- 
plied the sentimental prophecies that a hard winter is to come, 


* * * * 
Winter Visirors. 

In the midst of the unusual warmth I have come upon one 
of the more melancholy signs of a hard winter : a redwing lay 
dead upon the lawn. This comely thrush, who comes with the 
fieldfares in winter, appears to be much the most sensitive of 
a tribe that is else peculiarly lusty. In a hard spell the flocks 
may be almost decimated, though not a single fieldfare falls. 
It seems to me to be a possible explanation that their winter 
migrations are large and more sudden than is normal. They 
do not drift down and steadily increase in numbers, like the 
fieldfares ; but appear, and indeed disappear, in large numbers 
and of a sudden; and a bird wearied with a long migratory 
flight nurses a very “ thinspun life.’ A few hours’ difficulty 
in finding food may be quite fatal. The bird is as fair as frail, 
How lovely are the wing feathers! I know no other hue, 
unless it is the red on some feathers of a cock linnet’s breast, 
the least like the suffused pink beneath the redwing’s wing. Its 
song is said to be among the sweetest of all the thrushes ; but 
the rule that birds only sing about the northern limits of their 
migration dooms it to unbroken silence in England. We know 
only the chirps and chuckles of conversation, not the lyric 
melody, 

* * * * 


Capri AND AFTER. 

When Dr. Alex Munthe wrote of the plight of the birds 
of Italy in San Michele he builded better than he knew: 
he moved the heart of the Duce to consecrate Capri as a 
sanctuary for birds. When the Duce made the order, he too, 
we may hope and perhaps expect, will have built better than 
he knew: in this way. The Egyptian Government is, I 
understand, meditating the protection of the quail; and the 
best way is Mussolini’s: the definition of areas of sanctuary 
in the midst of a migratory route. Again, there is a growing 
demand for bird protection among French farmers and 
here and there small sanctuaries have been appointed. There 
is one at St. Raphael in the south of France, small, it is true, 
and so little guarded that I wandered about it for a long while 
and failed altogether in my endeavours to discover any 
guardian or for that matter any birds! Protection, to be of 
full use must be internationally co-operative, since birds 
cover up to 4,000 miles in their migrations ; and—to speak 
roughly—the migrants are generally the most economically 
useful ; the stimulus is, or may be, the harmful insect. The 
millennium will have arrived in Europe when Italy, France, 
Spain and Egypt unite in protecting, if only here and there, 
the shores of the Mediterranean, We might take a hand at 
the Rock of Gibraltar. Spain is a natural paradise, but an 
artificial hell for most wild birds, 


* ” “ * 


IsLAND SANCTUARIES. 

The island sanctuaries in Britain slowly multiply. I hear 
wonderful stories of a private sanctuary, dedicated by a man 
of business, in the Orkneys. Some of the most charming and 
original observations on birds are still being made by the 
owner of Skokum off Milford Harbour. He is adding to the 
delightful sum of information in his book with a series of 
articles in the little green quarterly, The Countryman, in the 
latest number of which he finds himself next Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, and one does for the animals of his island 


what the other does for the plants of his rock garden. Many 
islands are virtual sanctuaries, such as Lundy (beloved of 
puffins) and the Farne islands, marvellous for most gulls. 
Seott Head, in Tennyson’s and Catullus’ phrase, is “ almost 
island” and a marvellous sanctuary. But island sanctuaries 
are not enough: the nations and indeed the continent must 
co-operate ; and some of us nurse the present hope that the 
Egyptian Government, which has begun by financing a classie 
book on its birds, will presently cement the African-EKuropean 
solidarity by its defence of the quail. May they enter into 
friendly rivalry with Mussolini, for the unhappy quail are 
attacked as ruinously in Italian as in Egyptian Africa? 
« * * * 


EscaPeD OTTERS. 

In giving a list of the alien animals now at large in England 
I left to a postscript the nutria ; and a good deal of confusion 
has been caused by the introduction of the name into the 
musk-rat controversy. The nutria is a North American 
animal very nearly akin to the otter, and, of course, vastly 
bigger than the American vole which we call the musk rat. 
It will burrow ; and it is conceivable thai the habit might do 
damage ; but few things are less likely than its wide multipli- 
cation. Both in France and England nutria farms have been 
stocked, for the fur is valuable ; and in spite of some assertions 
to the contrary our climate seems to produce as good pelts as 
any other—if of the silver fox, then certainly of the nutria. 
A fair number, bred from escaped animals, are at large in 
France ; and their ravages among the duck have been serious 
in at least one bird sanctuary. If any escape in England, 
the fact ought to be as well advertised as an escape from 
Dartmoor, and as promptly dealt with. 


x * * ok 


Dartmoor is becoming a centre of strange fauna. ‘The 
nutria is bred there ; and there is to be seen one of the most 
perfect of the silver fox farms. Over it the other day circled 
and gambolled no fewer than seven buzzards ; and though this 
splendid hawk has multiplied marvellously all over the West 
Country, such a congregation must be rare even in so favourite 
a region. It was held by one of the observers that the birds 
vame there and returned there because they were genuinely 
interested in the foxes! It isa possible theory. So far-seeing 
a bird of prey might very well wonder what the presence of 
this multitude of strange and beautiful creatures might 
portend ; and birds are not interested only in what they can 
eat. To return to the musk rat, a colony which has aleugside 
it a country peculiarly well-fitted for its multiplication, is 
being carefully watched in Perth. Should the pairs extend 
into the area of barren moss thereabouts it might multiply 
enormously and without check, though it would not do much 
local harm. When it finds a congenial marsh it seems to 
suspend its passion for burrowing and to become a surface 
nester. 

Hoiiy ror Prortr. 

* There is only one thing on my estate that pays,” a land- 
owner said to me the other day, * and that is holly.”’ He sells 
tons of it, berried at one price, unberried at another on the 
old principle of *“* a penny plain and tuppence coloured.” The 
cutters not only give good money but trim his bushes and 
hedges ; for holly rejoices in the knife. Now I have heard 
more or less recently three similar boasts or laments : in each 
case the only thing that pays—or so it is alleged—is something 
utterly unessential. One landowner in the Midlands * only 
makes money out of his pheasants” a number of farmers 
in the west ** would have been bankrupt but for the rabbits ~ ; 
and a farmer in the north-west declared that this year he 

“only made money on the crop on which he spent nothing, 
to wit mushrooms.” Such claims are a humorous comment 
on a depressed subject. May they not perhaps indicate that 
those who have traffic with the land are not always sufli- 
ciently ready to exploit its infinite variety? The paying 
pheasant indicates the paying poultry ; and how many 
French maraichers have founded their fortunes on the 


mushroom ? ‘ ; 
W. Beacu Tuomas, 
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Letters to 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 


a 


the Editor 


The most 


suitable length is that of one of our “ News of the Week” paragraphs.—Ed. SPecrator.} 


THE PASSING OF THE COUNTRYMAN 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—It is universally admitted that one of the marked 
tendencies of modern civilization is for populations to leave 
the open country-side and collect into densely populated 
centres. Any nation giving way unduly to this propensity 
suffers in health, and, what is far more important, changes in 
character. In England this tendency has been specially 
marked and is causing our statesmen and all thinking people 
grave anxiety, and steps are being taken to check it. 

In spite of this fact, there is a system now being put into 
force which will accelerate the very movement we are all 
endeavouring to stop. I refer to the policy of the Education 
Authorities in removing children of over eleven years of 
age from their own village schools, and in concentrating 
them into town schools. This scheme, in theory so excellent 
as to seem almost perfect, presents to anyone knowing country 
psychology and country conditions drawbacks which quite 
outweigh any purely scholastic advantages that may be 
gained. It has, of course, such admitted objections as the 
taking of children, at an impressionable age, from beautiful 
surroundings into the bustle and hurry of a town; daily 
travelling by ’bus, never good for young children ; the impos- 
sibility of co-operation between parent and teacher which 
is an important feature of village life; the separating of 
families and so on. 

But above and beyond all this, there is one very potent 
factor, somewhat difficult to define, yet so real as to be of 
the greatest importance to our national life. There is, I 
believe, a fundamental difference between townsman and 
countryman, a difference which makes the latter much the 
same in character and outlook all the world over, while the 
former differs according to his different nationality. Now 
the life of the town child is mainly regulated by man-made 
laws such as Acts of Parliament, local by-laws, &c. These 
he daily hears criticized and often sees successfully evaded, 
and this must naturally have a predominating influence on 
the formation of his character. ‘The country child, on the 
other hand, grows up under natural laws; his hours are 
governed by the sun, he sees that all the work around him 
depends on the seasons. ‘These laws he soon learns are 
immutable, and in so doing gains a balance and stability 
of mind and a serenity of soul withheld from those living 
in more artificial environments. But to gain these precious 
gifts, he must be left to develop slowly in his peaceful country- 
side ; there must be no hurrying to catch the early ’bus, no 
concentrating in towns, no competing with his urban brothers. 

For these reasons I maintain, if the present system of 
education is persisted in, the outlook of the countryman 
is bound to change materially and our national character 
will be robbed of priceless qualities. The policy will have 
yet another far-reaching effect. As the elder children are 
moved to Central Schools, the numbers in the village schools 
will diminish to such an extent that, for very economy, the 
little schools will be closed and the small children drafted 
to an adjacent school. Those unfortunate villages where the 
school is silent suffer a loss it is impossible yet to estimate. 
On the score of economy I am not sufficiently informed. 
I only notice the education rate does not decrease.—I am, 
Sir, &c., W. T. Armirace, 

Godmersham, nr. Canterbury. 


TERMS OF INDICTMENT 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—Attention has not been sufficiently directed to the 
style of indictment which has been used in a recent prosecution 
of a person stated to be engaged in the spread of social unrest. 
The Times reports that the wording of the indictment against 
Elias, the leader of the Unemployed Workers’ Movement, 
was that he unlawfully incited certain persons ‘‘ to cause 
discontent, dissatisfaction, and ill-will between different 


classes of His Majesty’s subjects and to create public 
disturbances against the peace.” 


The use of the words “discontent and dissatisfaction” 
seems to me a very serious menace to our legitimate civil 
liberties. I have nothing to say in favour of those who 
advocate violence as a method of achieving social and 
economic change, especially when there is such a great 
opportunity for securing that end by courageous and rational 
advocacy. But for that very reason we should surely 
protest against the framing of an indictment which challenges 
our rights to arouse dissatisfaction against the established 
order. Ought not some common action to be taken to watch 
over this question of civil liberty ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

House of Lords Library. ALLEN OF HtuRtWoop, 


PLEDGES TO INDIA 
[To the Editor of the SPEcTATOR.] 

Sir,—In the Spectator of November 4th Sir Patrick Fagan 
says that Great Britain has never given “ a pledge to establish 
responsible government in India,” and ‘* provide for respon- 
sibility at the centre.” He forgets the Report signed by 
Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford. Parliament accepted that 
Report, and a new Constitution was passed by the British 
’arliament on the basis of that Report. That Report stated : 
“The welfare and happiness of hundreds of millions of 
people are in issue. .. Because the work already done 
has called forth in India a’ new life, we must found her 
Government on the co-operation of her people and make 
such changes in the existing order as will meet the needs 
of the more spacious days to come.” And they declared their 
conception of the eventual future of India as—* a sister- 
hood of States, self-governing in all matters of purely local 
or provincial interest, but presided over by a_ Central 
Government increasingly representative of, and responsible 
to, the people of all the States, and representing the interests 
of all India on equal terms with the self-governing units of 
the British Empire.” 

If that is not a “ pledge ” to create a ‘‘ Brown Dominion ” 
in the Empire at the earliest date possible, then I confess that 
the word “ pledge” has lost its meaning. Parliament has 
since authorized a further great advance towards the creation 
of the ** Brown Dominion.”’—I am, Sir, &c., 

Poona. J. D. Jennys. 


TWO SIDES OF THE RAILWAY PROBLEM 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—I write to call attention to a wrong inference which 
might easily be drawn from the paragraph in “ A Spectator’s 
Note Book,” of December 9th, in which 43s. is given as the 
poverty line below which the railwaymen with their 38s. a 
week may be depressed ; and the same comment appears in 
your own article on “ The New Housing Problem.” If you 
refer to the review in the same issue, ‘“ Diminution of 
Poverty,” by R. C. IX. Ensor, you will find in paragraph 3 
that in fact the poverty line at 43s. is not comparable to the 
poverty line taken originally by Mr. Rowntree, for it is clearly 
stated in paragraph 3 of the review that the new poverty line 
is taken at a higher standard of living. I think that in any 
comparison of the situation to-day with that when the original 
poverty line was drawn this should be made clear. 

The situation with regard to the railwaymen is a very 
difficult one, and any statements should be meticulously accu- 
rate. I write as a solicitor who knows the great dilliculties of 
many poor gentlefolk whose incomes from Railway investments 
have shrivelled, and their capital so shrunk that to sink capital 
in an annuity would help them but little. In my experience 
the people who have suffered most in the shrinkage of Railway 
securities are ladies and others of no business capacity, who 
have never troubled to have their investments revised by 
brokers from time to time, and who have looked upon British 
Railways, even in their ordinary shares, as a sound investment 
made for them by relatives in the past. There are also small 
Trusts in which Railway investments figure largely. Here, 
too, there has been no periodic revision of investments by 
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prokers, with the result that the trust funds have in some 
eases shrunk almost to nothing. 

There is, I can assure you, a side to this question of shrunken 
Railway dividends which is really pathetic, the sufferers being 
people often in advanced life and quite incapable of supple- 
menting their small incomes. I feel sure that the Spectator 
will appreciate this side.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A Soricrror. 

[The Spectator dces appreciate this side and is glad to have 
itso well put. ‘* Janus’ ’ remark was obvidusly no more than 
a casual comment on one aspect of the railway problem, 
put it does not seem to be open to A Solicitor’s criticism. The 
43s. “* poverty-line * was definitely compared with Mr. 
Rowntree’s 43s. 8d. for “life with some amenities,” as distin- 
guished from his 31s. 6d. for bare maintenance.—Eb. Spectator. ] 


PAYMENT OF THE DEBTS 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sin,—Mr. H. B. Turle’s method of making the foreigner 
pay was exploded twenty-five years ago when the late Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain started the theory. Whatever duty 
is put on American goods has to be paid by the consumers 
in this country or the business is not transacted. Does the 
foreigner pay the existing 10 per cent. duty ? If so, I should 
like to get back £200 I have just paid on imported raw 
materials. 

Every duty that is put on raw materials lessens our export 
trade of manufactured goods, which is the only trade bringing 
wealth into the country. The home trade is only shuffling 
money from one pocket to another. So to talk about paying 
our debts by imposing duties on foreign imports is only 
loading the country with additional taxation, and at the 
same time, seeing that 75 per cent. of our imports consists 
of essentially raw and semi-raw materials, which is the very 
lifeblood of our manufacturing trade, tariffs, checking the 
infow of such materials, kill our export trade of manu- 
factured goods and minimize our debt-paying capacity.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., JAMES H. WEAGER,. 

Leadenhall Buildings, 1 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 3. 


VOLUNTARY TRIBUNALS 

: [To the Editor of the Serecraror.]| 

Sir,—'There can be no doubt that our Labour Bureaux have 
failed in their beneficent object, chiefly because the touch 
has not been sulliciently close between the officials and the 
unemployed. I believe that if the following suggestion were 
acted on the number of the workless would be greatly reduced. 
In every district there are hundreds of retired men from 
vocations, professions, and the services, men of the highest 


character, and good business capacity. If there were 
tribunals, these men would gladly give their services. They 


would knowa large number of the candidates for work and 
would use their influence to get these men employment. These 
tribunals might either supplement or supersede the present 
organization. Classification is also greatly needed, and 
the most deserving of the out-of-work men should wear a 
distinctive button.—I am, Sir, «c., 
J. P. Bacon Pnoirs. 
Burgess Hill, Sussex. 


LAWRENCE AND ETRURIA 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 

Sir,— Mr. Aldous Huxley's article on D. H. Lawrence's 
Etruscan Places, in your issue of November 4th, is full of 
suggestiveness and worthy of the great writer that he (Mr. 
Huxley) is. I read very few modern novels, but his are the 
ones I have most enjoyed ; not so much for the story or the 
characters, as for his incomparable style, and, above all, 
his metaphysical digressions. For I must own to a weakness 
for metaphysics, and would not willingly see them scrapped 
together with art and science, for the sake of what Lawrence 
ealls ‘* natural flowering.’”” Metaphysics may be a wild-goose 
chase, but it is a fascinating and exciting chase for many, 
and, even on hedonistic grounds, quite consistent with an 
Etrusean joie de vivre. 

We cannot pare down the whole of life to a mere “ double 
flute’? and natural flowering activity, however fascinating 


this may also be in its proper place. If there exists in human 
nature an itch for self-transcendence, is it not a proof that 
this also is a natural flowering? It is admittedly a later 
flowering, and may be an inner kernel of truth slowly unfolding 
itself. I doubt whether the Etruscan ideal would ever wholly 
satisfy humanity ; I doubt whether it wholly satisfied the 
Etruscans themselves, and whether amongst that happy 
folk there were not exceptionally constituted individuals 
who sat apart, out of earshot of the double flute, and dreamed 
of self-transcendence. No doubt the true ideal is the perfect 
balance, “ living completely with the whole man,” like Mr. 
Huxley’s Rampion in Point Counterpoint. 

Mr. Huxley asks, ‘“ Do we believe that human nature is 
fundamentally unchanging ? Or do we believe that it can be 
consciously altered and improved?” Consciously, no ; 
but I do believe that there is a progression (if not a progress 
that things move, and that the law of the universe is change. 
The change, however, is infinitesimally slow, like geological 
change, not to be gauged in centuries or even in millenniums. 
All sudden revolutions that profess to recast the world from 
its foundations are momentary oscillations, hysterical twitch- 
ings of humanity discontented with existing condition. But 
they may be significant—the itch of the growing wings, as 
Plato called it. 


Even Lawrence, great man as he was, had a stuffy, one-sided 
outlook on life. I once had a heated argument with him. 
It was a superb spring morning, and we were coming down a 
Sicilian hillside covered with olives, asphodel and wild 
cyclamen. We had been talking of the Greeks, of course ; 
and we went on to discuss the conquests of modern science. 
I expatiated on the wonder and mystery of existence— 
infinite time, infinite space, and the infinite possibilities 
they held. He was evidently irritated at what he considered 
my childish enthusiasm, and at last he turned on me almost 
fiercely. ‘* I don’t believe a word of it,” he said. “ I am not 
sure I even believe that the Earth goes round the sun. I 
know it does, of course, with my reason; but to my inner- 
most self all that does not really exist.” “* What, then, really 
exists for you?” I asked. ‘* Men and women,” he replied, 
““and human passions, from all eternity.” 


It was a clear proof of how our beliefs depend on tempera- 
ment, never on ratiocination. I was effectually silenced, for, 
in spite of all, I had a sincere respect for his intelligence. 
But I went home that evening thoroughly depressed.—I am, 
Sir, &c., E. C. OPPENHEIM. 

Taormina, Sicilia, Italy. 


A RAT-CATCHER ON OFFER 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—I take the liberty of addressing you. I have been a 
professional rat-catcher and vermin destroyer for twenty-five 
years. Rats, mice, beetles, ants, moths, crickets, bugs, 
steam flies, &e., &e. I have cleared rats and vermin from 
steamers (Salford Docks), cafés, warehouses, institutions, 
bakeries, hospitals, hotels, stables, railway stations, &c, 
My references as to character and ability are of the best. 

I am fifty years of age, married, ex-service man, active, 
punctual and reliable. If you will be good enough to put 
me in touch with any Board of Agriculture or corporation 
requiring an experienced rat-catcher I would be extremely 
glad. Would be willing to go anywhere, Beds., Bucks., or 
any other district. In September, when the newspapers 
reported the musk-rat trouble in Shropshire, and that trappers 
were at work, I wrote to the Shropshire Board of Agriculture 
at Shrewsbury. After six weeks’ delay they replied * that 
all vacancies for trappers were filled.” 

Quite recently the newspapers, again commenting on the 
musk-rat trouble in Shropshire, reported thirty trappers 
at work. I again wrote to Shrewsbury Board of Agriculture, 
offering my services for work. However, I received a similar 
reply to that which I received to my first application, that 
‘“‘all the vacancies for trappers have been filled.” So I 
presume it is only local men that are being considered. I 
will always be glad to hear from you.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Frep GILLIs. 

16 Norburn Road, Longsight, Manchester. 
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THE SHAKESPEARE HEAD BRONTE 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 
Sin,—As editors of The Shakespeare Head Bronté we shall be 
most grateful if you will kindly allow us to answer one or two 
points in Mr. E. F. Benson’s admirable review in your issue of 
November 11th. 


1. With regard to our treatment of Mr. Shorter’s book, we 
considered that our statement ‘* we have been able to embody 
the greater part of the two volumes of Life and Letters in the 
present work” was sufficient indication that the latter is 
largely and necessarily based upon the former. If, however, 
Mr. Benson will compare our text with Mr. Shorter’s he- will 
see that it has been very carefully re-edited ; that many mis- 
readings, errors of date, punctuation, &c., have been corrected ; 
many omissions made good, and that more than half of those 
ictters which appear in both editions have not been “ culled ” 
from Mr. Shorter’s work, but have been re-transcribed from 
the original documents. The use of the bracketed numeral 
as a reference to such letters as were printed by Mr. Shorter 
is explained in Volume IV., page 316; unfortunately the 
advance copy of this volume which was sent for review was not 
quite complete, and Mr. Benson had not this information 
before him when he wrote. Mrs. Bronté’s letters to her 
husband were not numbered in Mr. Shorter’s edition, so that 
the reference could not be given in this case. 


2. The Heger Letters. We cannot agree with Mr. Benson 
that the remarks regarding the “ irresistible impulse ” which 
led Charlotte to return to Brussels are obsolete owing to the 
discovery of her letters to M. Heger. She returned to 
Brussels ‘* against her conscience *’ because she felt it her duty 
to stay at home and look after her father. But M. Heger in 
his letter to Mr. Bronté had asked him to allow his daughters 
to return, saying : 

“Only another year and the work would have been completed, 

and well completed. Then we should have been able, if convenient 
to you, to offer to your daughters, or at least one of them, a position 
according with her taste, and that pleasant independence so difficult 
for a young person to find.” 
This was to the ambitious Charlotte a very iempting alternative 
to keeping house for her father in a remote country parsonage. 
There is still no proof that she was in love with her professor 
before her second stay in Brussels—the revealing letters were 
written after her final return home. 

3. Branwell and Mrs. Robinson. Mr. Benson throws the 
blame of this affair on Branwell, but, as the editors have 
pointed out, Anne Bronté (who was living at Thorp Green Hall 
at the time, and was therefore in a position to know the truth) 
believed Branwell’s statements. Moreover, Mrs. Robinson’s 
own daughters complained of their mother’s behaviour, and 
even wrote to Anne about her. Charlotte writes to Ellen 
Nussey (Vol. II., page 185) : 

“The Robinsons still amaze me by the continued frequency 

and constancy of their correspondence. Poor girls! they still 
complain of their mother’s proceedings ; that woman is a hopeless 
being, calculated to bring a curse wherever she goes by the mixture 
of weakness, perversion and deceit in her nature. Sir Edward 
Neott’s wife is said to be dying ; if she goes I suppose they will marry, 
that is if Mrs. R. can marry. She affirmed her husband’s will bound 
her to remain single, but I do not believe anything she says.” 
Here we have it in Charlotte’s own words that it was Mrs. 
Robinson herself who circulated the story about her husband’s 
will. She evidently did this to prevent Branwell Bronté from 
pressing his attentions upon her, when she already had _ pro- 
spects of a more advantageous match. Mrs. Robinson was 
obviously not a very scrupulous person, as she was the 
** infatuated slave ” of Sir Edward Scott while his first wife 
was still alive. 

All this is explained in the chapter on Mrs. Gaskell’s Life of 
Charlotte Bronté, in whieh we state that Mrs. Gaskell’s version 
of the Branwell-Robinson affair was mainly correct, and that 
Mrs. Gaskell agreed to withdraw the statements she had made 
about Mrs. Robinson, not because they were untrue, but 
because she had not suflicient evidence to substantiate them. 
Mr. Bronté wrote to Mrs. Gaskeil : 

“You have not only given a picture of my dear daughter 
Charlotte, but of my dear wife, and all my dear children, and such a 
picture, too, as is full of truth and life. The picture of my brilliant 
and unhappy son is a masterpiece.” 

He did not even suggest that Mrs. Gaskell’s remarks about 
Mrs. Robinson were indiscreet, let alone untrue. : 


— 

Mr. Benson’s suggestion that there may “ have vanished 

- . . the manuscript, possibly incomplete, of another novel 

by Emily ” is an interesting one. It is perhaps worth record. 

ing that the Rev. A. B. Nicholls informed the first of the under. 

signed quite definitely that after the death of her sisters 

Charlotte Bronté destroyed every scrap of their handwriting 

which she could find, except a few poems. On the other hand, 

Mr. Nicholls “ felt quite sure that Charlotte Bronté destroyed 

no MS. of Branwell’s, but only his letters.” He could offer no 

suggestion for the reason of this attitude towards her sisters’ 
work on the part of his late wife.—We are, Sir, &c., 

T. J. Wisk, 
J. A. SYMINGTON, 


“A COMMONWEALTH OF COMMON-SENSE” 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.| 

Sir,—Allow me to thank you for your sympathetic article 
entitled ‘* Our Northern Neighbours.” I do not propose to 
write about the specific trade problems involved, or about 
the failure of the Northern countries to join in the steps taken 
by Belgium, Luxembourg, and Holland. Perhaps their 
reluctance to join may further the very idea which you have 
at heart. What I would like to be permitted to refer to is 
your reference to the possible association of other countries 
with the British Commonwealth. 

Although this may not be practical politics to-day, the 
idea is certainly not without importance, because it involves 
the nature of the British Commonwealth. I am one of the 
worshippers of the British Commonwealth as I understand 
it, and I feel that its greatest service to the world is to come, 
It has been gradually built up on the extension of the idea 
of the sanctity of the individual, and the possibility of co- 
operation for the common good on a voluntary basis, in 
fact, not through the power of one country over others, 
but through strength freely developed for others. As Lord 
Cecil phrased it after the War: we have to choose between 
(external) authority and (individual) discipline. 

Speaking as a native of Norway I feel that the political 
unions which have existed at various times between the 
Northern kingdoms failed because none of the countries 
was large-minded enough to recognize the equality of the 
others, and none of the others was small enough to have its 
individuality submerged. The British Commonwealth, in 
its growth and stature, has solved this problem, and if the 
idea is right, it knows no geographical boundaries, but belongs 
to all who can grasp and understand it. The important 
question to my mind is: did the proceedings at Ottawa 
help to build the bridge, or did they warp the foundation ? 
Tam one of those who feel that the Ottawa enthusiasts harbour 
ideas which are ultimately destructive of the ideal. However, 
although the most obvious course of inviting the whole world 
to join in a low tariff league with free trade as its ultimate 
object was abandoned, I do not think that irreparable damage 
has been done, because the desires of the Dominions and the 
wishes of this country were sufficiently in conflict to provide 
a breathing-space for a much-needed consideration before 
further steps are taken. 

The justification advanced for the Ottawa Agreements is 
that they will lead to more trade. If that is a true argument, 
it means that extension of trade for its own sake is good, 
and there I agree. The corollary is that extension of trade in 
other quarters of the world, where it is even easier of achieve- 
ment, is equally good. The gravest feature of the Ottawa 
Agreements is the attempt to classify nations. Nothing is 
more resented, and nations are apt to sacrifice material 
advantage to preserve their national dignity. One cannot 
expect the rest of the world at one moment to acquiesce in 
the conception of the British Commonwealth as a league of 
nations independent in all respects, and in the next admit 
that Imperial preferential tariffs are the purely domestic 
concern of a unified empire. Our country would have been 
on infinitely safer ground had she said frankly : Our Common- 
wealth stands for freedom of trade, political freedom, non- 
interference, and for the utmost development of local self- 
government. Those ideas are our real values which ‘ cannot 
be touched with the hand or seen with the eye.’ ” 

Our Dominions have already shown in practice that they are 
ready to join the mother country in protecting those great 
values if the need should arise; therefore, it is incumbent 
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upon us, in sO far as we can do so commercially, to strengthen 
those Dominions for the common defence of ideas which are 
universal in their application, at the same time announcing 
to the world that any other country willing to assume the 
same position is welcome. This, after all, is the idea of empire 
for which Cecil Rhodes made himself the spokesman, and in 
effect it would only mean assumption regionally of obligations 
which are implicit in the League of Nations Covenant. 

I have had the opportunity of speaking of this idea to a 
jeading statesman in Norway. Naturally, he saw the difficulty 
inherent in the name of the Commonwealth, but he liked the 
idea, and suggested that all countries might be proud to 
serve together in ‘* The Commonwealth of Common Sense.”— 
lam, Sir, &c., Kart KNUDSEN. 


TINNED MILK 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

$ir,—In your issue of December 2nd you say ‘* unfortunately 
the poor always prefer milk from a tin to milk from a dairy.” 
Why do you libel the poor in that way ? It seems so very 
strange to me that the last thing the * wise” people think 
of is price or the relative cost of things when giving advice 
tothe poor. The fact is milk from the dairy is far too dear. 
It is all very well to give the poor lectures about food values, 
and shout to them to “ drink more milk,” but unless milk 
is cheap the poor cannot buy. 

You must know that dairy milk very often goes sour 
between breakfast and tea time. ‘This happens where good 
pantries are available. In poor homes it is often ‘‘ turned ” 
before midday. Then liquid milk is difficult to carry about. 
The workman finds a tin much handier as well as much 
cheaper. It is convenience plus cost that govern the poor 
and not that they prefer tinned to fresh liquid milk. These 
facts apply, of course, to other foodstuffs as well.—I am, 
Sir, &e., ALBERT J. MATTHEWS. 

5 St. Bede’s Park, Sunderland. 


RECONDITIONING ESTATES 
[To the Editor of the SrecTATOR.] 
Sm,—Your Parliamentary Correspondent, in the issue of 
December 16th, states that nothing will reconcile the Socialist 
view that all rents should be controlled with the opposing 
view that the landlord has rights as well as the tenant. May 
I point out that if the Rent Restrictions (Amendment) Bill is 
passed in its present form, the result will not only be the penal- 
izing of certain conscientious landlords, but also of some of 
those tenants who live in the type of property which is assessed 
at £20 and under (representing a weekly rental of £1 and under). 

It is not generally realized that the measure in its present 
form will wipe out all reconditioning schemes, which in my 
opinion are of great assistance in the solving of the slum prob- 
lem. Throughout the Metropolis, and in all parts of the 
country, there is a considerable amount of structurally sound 
property which will rapidly decay unless sufficient money is 
spent on the necessary repairs and upkeep. But in addition 
to this, such houses can, by judicious planning, be converted 
into comfortable, up-to-date dwellings. 

For several years I have undertaken a “ reconditioning ” 
policy on the London estates under my control. As soon as a 
property becomes vacant, and, under the present legislation, 
decontrolled, the structures are overhauled, and interiors are 
redecorated ; paper is replaced by vermin-proof material ; 
baths, &c., are installed, and for all obsolete sanitary and 
culinary appliances are substituted the latest models. With 
all these improvements, and many others, it is possible to 
let these flats at rents which are less than those of newly-built 
and subsidized houses that have similar amenities. At the 
same time, a sufficient return can be made to compensate for 
the money expended. If, however, this type of property 
remains permanently controlled, as is proposed in the new 
Bill, the landlord will be forced to discontinue such recon- 
ditioning, because it will become economically impracticable, 
as no increase of rent will be permitted (over the 7 per cent. 
allowed under the 1920 Act for structural alterations). 

I agree that it is necessary to have some clause which will 
protect the tenant against the profiteering landlord ; but it 
is my opinion that the legislation should be in such a form 


‘ 


that any satisfactory scheme for the reconditioning and 
improvement of property should receive special consideration, 
and that the landlord in these cases should be permitted to 
charge a reasonable amount in addition to the rent, which 
would still remain on a controlled basis. By this method 
owners will be encouraged to recondition and improve their 
property and to prevent further creation of slums, which must 
inevitably take place if a five year embargo as is contemplated, 
is put into effect.—I am, Sir, &c., CLAUDE M. Lricu. 
16 Hanover Square, London, W.1. 


The “Spectator” Crossword No. 13 


By XANTHIPPE. 


[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the first 
correct solution of this week's cross-word puzzle to be opened. 
Envelopes should be marked ‘* Cross-word Puzzle,’ and should 
be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes 
will be opened before noon on Tuesday. Tne name of the winner 
will be published in our neat issue.] 
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ACROSS. 14. I mine late (anag.). 


17. Newspaper ones often offer 
gratuitous advice to party 
ones. 


1. The duchy is a flower after 
the upset clan. 
6. S. African animal. 


9. Addition. 18. Might be found in a Wagon- 
10. ‘‘——s vast and desarts Lits, or beneath it. 
idle” (Othello). 19. Refers, or little trade puffs. 


20. Chemically poisoned, 


11. Behold the Chinese dynasty 
mostly rough. 


for apparent. 


12. Stew sin (anag.). 23. Two words that secure tho 
13. Found in the kitchen. nuptial knot. 
15. Part of Mexico. 24. This must is of necessity. 


16. Weaknesses. 

19. Epithet for those often 20. 
21. Ape with bowler ending. 
22. Worthless Frenchman. 

25. In high spirits. 

26. Literary Pickle. 

27. Often make wood invisible. 
28. Attires a horse once more. 


DOWN. 
. Burdens. 
. Muddle a crane for sea-pen. 
Attacks. 
Apt. to cause a big noise 
when pressed. 
Fugitive. 
Mixed beers on a face-ache 
stretches. 
Real. 
Bandages. 
** Agricultural employment 
is to me a keen enjoyment, 
for I'm naturally ——— and 
meek,” sings Robin Oakapple. 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK. 


SOLUTION OF 
CROSSWORD No. 12 
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The Winner of Crossword No. 12 is Mrs. MacGregor, 


Manse of Glenapp, Ballantrae, Ayrshire. 
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Dramatic 


1660-1932. 
12s. 6d.) 
“Tere is no human invention so aptly calculated for the 
forming of a free-born people as that of a theatre,” wrote 
Sir Richard Steele, who in this anthology opens the batting 
with Addison. Through the pages which follow we are able 
to trace the reactions of a free-born people to the process of 
being formed, and their attempts to estimate the nature 
and value of that process. But it is primarily the critics 
themselves who are on show, and not the English theatre 
or the English audience. We are invited to inspect the 
inirrors, not what they reflect. 

Literary criticism to-day stands suspect. An art conducted 
as a trade, it is like other trades the victim of over-production, 
But the standard of dramatic criticism is high, and if anyone 
doubts that its rise has been progressive, they have only to 
consult this anthology. They will, it is true, find there much 
repetition. In two centuries the categorics of praise and 
blame have shrunk and swollen little. Goldsmith’s complaint 
that ** we too often see our fine gentlemen do nothing through 
a whole part, but strut and open their snuff-box ” needs only 
the substitution of ‘“ cigarette-case’’ for the last word to 
acquire a twentieth-century poignancy ; and the echoes of 
Addison’s reproachful cry, ‘* we are transported with anything 
that is not English,” are reawakened by every fresh invasion 
from Vienna, Paris or New York. 

But some values in the theatre are constant, and to restate 
them does no harm. Both in what they say and in what 
they leave unsaid the dramatic critics of the twentieth century 
are better at their job than their predecessors. ‘There were 
good men writing well on the theatre in the first half of the 
nineteenth century ; but the theatre at that time was un- 
worthy of their attention. What was wanted was not critics 
but prophets: men with a technical bias to their interest 
in the drama, who, instead of accepting as chronic the current 
imperfections of the stage, could have seen beyond them to 
forecast the future of temporarily degenerate medium. There 
was no point in bringing a sensitive appreciation and an 
exact scholarship to bear on the spectacle of a star barn- 
storming his way through some ineffable “ acting version ” 
of a Shakespearean tragedy. What Lamb really meant 
when he said that King Lear could never be acted was that 
he was sick of seeing it travestied. (In this volume we have 
Forster’s account of the memorable occasion in 1838 when 
Macready dared to restore the Fool and act Lear as Shakespeare 
wrote it.) Leigh Hunt, Lamb, and Hazlitt failed as dramatic 
critics because it never occurred to them that the theatre 
would not always be tawdry and inept. 


The English Dramatic Critics, 


Assembled by 
James Agate. (Arthur Barker. 


With histrionics alone they were happy and _ successful ; 
in analysing the art of Munden or Mathews or Mrs. Siddons 
they could give of their best. But acting is only one branch 
of the drama; and you cannot help feeling that they were 
(not without cause) ill at ease in the theatre of the day. 

If, however, circumstances imposed a good many limitations 
on eighteenth and nineteenth century criticism of drama 
there was much true and lively appreciation of acting. Parts 
were few but ‘fat,’’ and actors were followed through them 
gesture by gesture. A fine performance had a better chance 
of immortality in the days when critics reported every detail 
of an interpretation before they assessed the whole. When 
we have read G. H. Lewes, Joseph Knight and Henry Morley 
on Fechter’s Othello, we know more about how Fechter 
played the part than if we had seen bim do it. ‘To-day, 


Criticism 


writing in haste and briefly for a public among whom 4 
scholar’s interest in the plays is no longer general, the critic 
must deliver terse and pregnant judgement in a_ phrase, 
Mr. Gielgud’s Antony, which would once have earned 
cight pages of scene-by-scene analysis, must perforce be recon- 
structed by Mr. Ivor Brown in one vivid: sentence as “a 
grizzled, bearded Elizabethan who might have sailed with 
Drake or sonneteered with the Mermaid boys, valiant, 
melting, melancholy, and yet marching as a Roman to his 
fall.” 

But it must not be thought that, even judged by the 
specimens selected for this volume, the modern dramatic 
critics are faultless craftsmen. If it would be hard to find 
a truer and deeper appreciation of a play and a performance 
than Mr. Charles Morgan brings to Mr. Godfrey Tearle’s 
Hamlet, it would be equally hard to find a sillier gaffe made 
by a distinguished figure than that which occurs in Mr. St, 
John Ervine’s review of Dryden’s All For Love. “I do 
not know,” he writes, ‘* who had the bright idea of using 
Restoration costumes for a play about Romans and Egyptians, 
but I suggest to the Council of the Phoenix Society that if 
this genius has any more bright ideas he should be persuaded 
to keep them to himself.” If Mr. Ervine really does not 
know who had the bright idea, he shows an ignorance of 
conditions in the theatre for which Dryden wrote which can 
be equalled by few who profess some knowledge of the 
English drama. Mr. Allan Monkhouse’s contribution was 
hardly worthy of inclusion in a volume which contains only 
one piece by Lamb, and Mr. Agate’s merits as a critic of the 
less advanced school are obscured by a style overcharged with 
archness. The nimblest stylist of them all is Mr. Ivor Brown, 
who sublimates the base arts of punning, alliteration, and 
allusion into a jargon so flexible and economic that its ingenuity 
does not obtrude. If he prefers to turn cartwheels while 
others walk, it does not matter; he gets there just the 
same. 

There is a discerning essay by Mr. Ashley Dukes on ‘ Shakes: 
peare’s Clowns,’ whose weakness, both from the point of 
view of their creator and of the audience, is that ‘* they lack 
usefulness, which is the prime test of the strength of a stage 
character.” Mr. Desmond MacCarthy (whose performances 
as a dramatic critic are uneven, but brilliant at their best) 
is well represented by reviews of Uncle Vanya and Androcles 
and the Lion. (**My discovery about Mr. Shaw after secing 
Androcles was that his most striking merits sprang from his 
being extraordinarily free from all forms of spiritual snobbery.”) 
Mr. Agate’s ‘ assembling ” of these critics is a perfunctory, 
not to say a slovenly, bit of work. Many of the earlier names, 
like Francis Gentleman and Thomas Holcroft, will be new to 
most of his readers, but no attempt has been made to supply 
the biographical notes, the estimates of their contemporary 
status, which would have added enormously to the interest 
of this volume. The only sign of an editorial hand at work 
is the arbitrary dissemination of some patronizing (sic)’s 
after some—not all—of the words which have an eighteenth 
century spelling : like ‘** Spight (sic) ” for “ spite.” 

Mr. Agate, in his capacity of literary critic to a daily news- 
paper, and with a modesty which perhaps does more credit 
to his heart than to his head, has seen fit to recommend this 
compilation to the public without mentioning his part in it. 
Ilis advice is sound, whatever may be thought of this method 
of giving it. The book, even as it stands, is full of interest. 

Peter FLEMING. 
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The Last Antichrist 


son of the Morning. By E. J. O'Brien. 


As the genius of Nietzsche developed more and more along 
its wild elliptical course towards the light that finally blinded 
him, he made emphatic claims to be regarded as the satanic 
parallel of Christ. In his final letters he signed himself “ The 
Crucified *? and ‘“‘ The Antichrist.’ This delusion of megalo- 
mania is frequent amongst the insane. But in the case of 
Nietzsche it cannot be written off as merely a symptom of 
psychosis. It was that, but it was something more. What 
that something more amounts to is the whole psychological 
life story, so superbly, heroically and poetically built up, 
with infinite agony of patience, by the man whose final 
failure, through self-annihilation, was the desired achieve- 
ment of his philosophy. It may be argued that Christ, 
when refusing to answer His judges, made the same gesture 
of signing His lifework. 

Whatever may be the utility and attraction of Nietzsche's 
work, that enigmatic ending forces both critics and wor- 
shippers to approach the problem of interpretation in the 
same way, even though in a different degree, as they approach 
the mystery of Christ. Nietzsche has, therefore, forced the 
world to meet him on his terms. His colossal egotism, repulsive 
and even ludicrous in his mundane life, justifies its pre- 
liminary assumptions. The fulfilment of his claim is still a 
matter that has not yet been finally judged, in spite of the 
latter-day theologians, the psycho-analysts : 


(Cape. 10s. 6d.) 


“T know my fate” (he said), ““I am not a man. Now man 
may begin to hope once more since I have lived. The strongest 
kingdoms of the old order are blown to atoms, for they were 
founded on a lie. There will be such wars as this earth has never 
seen. From now on, only after me will there be politics on the 
grand scale.” 

Mankind is hoping once more, but with a hope that does 
not articulate perfectly into this man-god, egotist system: 
Nietzsche went on to say : 

“T am the most terrible man who has ever lived; but this wilf 
not hinder me from being the most beneficent. I know the delight 
of annihilation corresponding to my power of annihilation. The 
unmasking of Christian morality is the greatest event in history. 
He who has achieved it is a fatality, cutting in two the history 
of the world.” 

These words appear to have a sinister significance to-day. 
We see in actual process the annihilation of individualism, 
with all that it carries in morality, politics, art and philo- 
sophy. At the same time, these events, foreseen by Nietzsche, 
are throwing aside all forms of dogma—including that of 
Marx—and so dwarfing all philosophies built on the hero- 
myth, that the great beings whose genius has hitherto led 
the world now have an air of pathetic ineffectualness. A 
terrifying and lightning-like pragmatism is the only philo- 
sophy that the rush of events—political, moral, scientific, 
economic—will allow us as an instrument to try and preserve 
our racial sanity. For our individual sanity we have only 
the broken shreds of “ our little systems’? which have had 
their day. 

If, again, any kind of static philosophy emerges—which I 
doubt—where then will stand Nietzsche, with his scholastic 
reconstruction of the Delphic mysteries, and his aggrandise- 
ment of himself as Apollo’s opponent Dionysus, “* the most 
terrible man who has ever lived,” the apostle of spontaneity ? 
If, as appears likely, the world shakes down to a non-classical 
culture, contemptuous of philology and all god-man myths, 
then Nietzsche’s claims, along with those of giants greater 
than he, will be meaningless. 

Whatever the future may bring forth, we are still interested 
in Nietzsche’s divine (or demoniac) ascent to the realm of 
insanity. Mr. O’Brien’s book is successful in showing that 
tragic journey, stage by stage, from the poet’s birth, through 
the significant events whose association in the steely logic 
of Nietzsche’s brain gradually fettered him. We see—for 
Mr. O’Brien has worked well with his ample biographical 
material—how the process worked. We realize that if a 
man wishes to become a god, he needs an infinite memory ; 
and that if he would be Satan, he needs to destroy the frag- 
mentary memory which even the worst of mortals possesses. 

Mr. O’Brien indulges occasionally in those little “ recon. 
struction scenes” which have become a bad habit in modern 
biography, and he adds to the consequent confusion by 


, 


certain eccentricities of style. He uses the word “ climate 
where he means “ weather”; repeats the fantastic word 
‘** euphoria ’ ad nauseam, and speaks of Nietzsche “* exploring 
pain to the cream of the bone.” But the accumulative 
effect of Mr. O'Brien's five-year study is impressive, and the 
reader closes the | ok with a more physical sense of Nietzsche's 
life, and with a meaningful apprehension of the relation of 
its events to the startling adventures of his mind, an engine 
that was one of the most intricate and subtle ever evolved 
by the artificer of mankind. Ricuarp CHuRcH. 


The Horoscopic Approach 


By Clifford Bax. (Chapman and Hall; 


Pretty Witty Nell. 
12s. 6d.) 

Mr. Bax, in one of his more felicitous estimates of Nell 
Gwyn’s character, writes: ‘* If we knew as much of her as 
Boswell has enabled us to know of Dr. Johnson, we should 
possess, in that unwritten book, the very distillation of 
feminine charm which no one, except Tolstoy in War and 
Peace and Shakespeare in 4s You Like It, has ever had skill 
and sensibility enough to capture with words.” Her charm 
is one of the few indisputable facts about her; the manu- 
facturers of candles and footwear and the proprietors of 
tea shops testify to it anew year by year. Perhaps there is 
significance in this industrial tribute. Nell Gwyn was always 
good for trade ; there was no suspicion, as there was in the 
case of the Duchess of Portsmouth, that Charles’s money 
was going abroad. 

It would be of interest and value if there were published 
occasionally not biographies but notes for biographies, a col- 
lection of all the known facts and all the contemporary re- 
ferences. There, snared somewhere among the lampoons and 
dedieations, the unreliable anecdotes, the names and the 
dates, would lie the elusive charm of the woman whom Rochester 
named “the darling strumpet of the crowd”; she was’ 
charitable (witness her will), she was witty in a coarse, fresh, 
simple way (there are a dozen examples), she was wanton, 
she was a Protestant : strange if her charm to-day is only a 
relic of a dead controversy. 

But Mr. Bax takes the usual unreliable course of a bio- 
grapher who has too few facts to play with ; he pads (* it is 
easy to picture,” * what is more likely than ? ” “ we may 
assume that.”). It would be forgivable if his assumptions 
were more plausible, but too often they show either ignorance 
or want of judgement (Rochester is dismissed as “* a disgusting 
bounder,”’ Etheredge as a “ viperious vulgarian’’) ; he does 
not even get his few facts right. A short study of the Calendar 
of Treasury Books (but Mr. Bax never goes to original autho- 
rities) would have prevented his repeating a stale old story : 
‘** We cannot blame the House of Commons for having kept 
him (the King) short of money when we realize how much of 
his income he lavished upon women.” He attributes two of 
Rochester's most famous lines to Congreve and confuses 
Rochester, the poet, with Laurence Hyde. 











THE ZERMATT DIALOGUES 
By E. DOUGLAS FAWCETT 


Author of “ Divine Imagining ” 
21/- net 


dire combien je le trouve 


Illustrated 


“Dés maintenant je tiens 4 vous 
suggestif.”"——-Pror. Henri BerGson. 
“1 doubt whether there is any writer at the present time from 
whom so many fresh suggestions about the larger problems of 
Reality can be gleaned, or by whom these problems are dis- 
clearness and originality and so much 


cussed with so much 
Pror. J. S. Mackenzie 


literary grace... a great achievement.’’- 
in Mind. 

“ The dialogue is a difficult form to manage, particularly when, 
as must be the case nowadays, the participants number more 
than the usual Platonic two. But Mr. Fawcett has succeeded 
wonderfully with it .. . this brilliant company .. . immenselv 
interesting and full of living reflection and experience 
Manchester Guardian, 

The Observer. 
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Mr. Bax’s contributions to our knowledge of Nell Gwyn are 
two. The first is a horoscope on which he bases her character, 
to the unbeliever with comic effect. She shares her charm, an 
attribute which accompanies the rising of Aquarius, with the 
Prince of Wales, Mr. Lloyd George, Lord Baden-Powell, 
R. L. Stevenson, Ruskin and Jackie Coogan. She was not a 
natural wanton but was “ fundamentally maternal,” looking 
upon men “as wilful and lovable children who must be com- 
forted at any cost.” His second contribution is the theory, 
supported by a surgeon, that she died of syphilis. This excites 
Mr. Bax a good deal, but his excitement would not have been 
shared by his characters. The disease was too common at 
Court to be feared or to carry any disgrace. Rochester ad- 
dressed a letter to his wife from Mrs. Fourcard’s baths, and 
Henry Savile described with humour the friends he was 
meeting in Leather Lane. The King and the Duchess of 
Portsmouth both probably suffered from it, and to add Nell 
Gwyn to their number is not a very important contribution 
to history. 

It would have been of more interest if he had paid greater 
attention to her life before she met the King : she was cer- 
tainly the mistress of Buckhurst and Hart ; was she also 
Rochester’s mistress ? There is a strong tradition that she 
was, and although Herr Prinz has dismissed the evidence as 
negligible, there remain to be explained the lines attributed 
to Etheredge and printed by ‘* Captain ” Alexander Smith in 
his scandalous little work, The School of Venus and the poem 
** A Rhymed Letter to Nell Gwyn ” in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum which bears all the marks of Rochester's style. 
Again, one wishes that Mr. Bax had contented himself with 
compiling the data for a biography rather than attempting 
the biography itself. GRAHAM GREENE. 


Il Faut Cultiver 


The Story of the Garden. 
Medici Society. 16s.) 
Gardens of Fragrance. By T. Geoffrey Henslow. (Warne. 10s. 6d.) 
Directions for the Gardener. By John Evelyn. (Nonesuch 
Press. 16s.) 
Homes and Gardens of England. 
Charles Fry. (Batsford. 12s. 6d.) 
Tne love of the Englishman for his garden needs no 
emphasizing either when we drive past his cottages or observe 
the advertisements for new books on gardening in the literary 
pages of his newspapers. It is a love which flowers (in every 
sense of the word) wherever Englishmen are found all the 
world over. And, indeed, no Englishman need complain 
that he receives insufficient instruction in his pleasant and 
beloved craft from those who are able to combine practical 
advice with the written word. This latest batch of books 
on gardening includes one by a true scholar of the garden, 
Miss Eleanour Sinclair Rohde, who, not content with making 
her flowers grow, is curious to discover both their history and 
the history of the gardens in which men have persuaded them 
to flourish. Neither Babylon nor Tudor England are too remote 
for her, nor the American garden too recent. She is filled 
by a curiosity of the right sort. To the necessity for irrigation 
in arid Eastern climates, for instance, she ingeniously relates 
our Kuropean lay-out of symmetrical paths and beds, which, 
as she rightly observes, is not ‘‘ natural” as a factor of design 
in our well-watered climate where the heavens all too 
frequently replace the functions of the irrigating-canal or 
the watering-can ; yet, as she remarks, “ The revival of the 
urt of gardening in Western Europe coincided with the 
Crusades, a period when every class of society was brought 
into close contact with the East, and consciously or 
unconsciously imbibed much of the garden lore of the 
unchanging East.” 


By Eleanour Sinclair Rohde. (The 


By Harry Batsford and 


Such suggestions are interesting and stimulating. The 
stream of water in the Eastern garden has been replaced by 
the path (not, one hopes, of crazy paving) in the West. 

Miss Rohde herself recently wrote a book called The Scented 
Garden. It was a book for which any lover of scented plants 
ought to have been grateful, and now comes a brother to it, 
in Mr. Henslow’s book, Gardens of Fragrance. Everybody who 
cares for flowers at all likes the scented flowers, and is grateful 
to those who will grow them for themselves and will recommend 
them to others. The only quarrel with the authors of such 


————_____ 


1 ae, 


books is that they will insist on introducing (a) Coyness, 
(b) sentimentality into their treatment of the subject, 
Miss Rohde herself is not, Miss Jekyll herself was not, blameless 
on this score. There seems to be something inherent in the 
author of a garden-book, which creates a first-cousinship 
almost automatically with both Sir James Barrie and Mr, A. 
A. Milne. The very word “ fragrance -arries distressing 
suggestions in its train. It makes me wish that we had a 
good English word meaning a good smell. We are debarred 
from saying ‘“* smell,’ because “ smell” to English ears and 
English noses connotes a bad smell. ‘* Scent’? means an 
artificial thing put into expensive and decorative bottles by 
M. Coty or Mile. Chanel. So in writing of flowers and 
gardens we are thrown back on such words as ‘** perfume ” or 
** fragrance,” and, it would seem, on a literary style which js 
more suggestive of Ye Olde Tea-Shoppe than of a candid 
English garden smelling towards the moon in the dusk of 
May. Nevertheless, call it fragrant or smelly as you prefer, 
such books as Mr. Henslow’s are valuable to the gardener, 
They tell you what you may grow for a good smell in your 
garden, even though they may refer in Barriesque language 
to the harmless, necessary bat as *‘ a fearsome little beastie.” 

Grateful though I am to Mr. Henslow for indicating to me 
the flowers which will smell good in my garden whether by 
day or by night, I still prefer the method of John Evelyn, 
giving practical instruction to the gardener at Sayes Court. 
It is a note-book such as we all might keep. ‘Cut allwayes 
above the bud slanting that the water may passe off, and let 
the knife be very sharp, that you leave no raggs.” Such 
advice is as concise and as pertinent in 1982 as it was in 
1686 ; nor could Johnathan Mosse, apprentice in horticulture, 
go very far wrong under such precise directions. I appreciate, 
too, the nice choice of illustrations or monographs of practical 
utility. Miss Rohde’s volume is excellently illustrated; 
Mr. Henslow’s illustrations, on the other hand, although clear 
and irreproachable as to reproduction, seem to me in some 
vases to be superfluous and unilluminating : why trouble to 
present a head of mignonette, when everybody knows what 
mignonette looks like ? or a head of snapdragon, when snap- 
dragon loses all its beauty in a monochrome photograph ? 
The subject of illustrations leads me on, however, to the last 
book on my list, one of Messrs. Batsford’s admirable and 
delightful ‘* English Life Series,’ Homes and Gardens of 
ingland. Were are text and photographs perfectly married 
—though I must, indeed, remark that in a few instances 
where I was able to check the facts by personal acquaintance 
I did detect some minor inaccuracies of statement. It would 
be, perhaps, ungracious to pick holes in a series which I have 
so thoroughly enjoyed, and which in this latest volume or in 
any of the previous volumes provides a solution for that 
vexatious question, the Christmas present. 

V. SACKVILLE-WEST. 


Puss In Books 


8s. 6d.) 


Tunis anthology, according to the compilers, Mr. Michael 
Joseph and Miss Elizabeth Drew, is intended for ‘* the members 
of a kind of free-masonry.” It is in fact an anthology for cat- 
lovers. One dare not hope that it may function as an 
important work of propaganda among those hitherto indifferent 
to cats. Conversions of this kind are rare, for as a rule cat- 
lovers are born not made. Indeed cat-loving can be hereditary 
—‘ he came of an ancient cat-loving family *—what an intro- 
duction for the hero of a novel! 

Ordinary insensitive persons, such as mere lovers of dogs or 
animals in general, are apt to despise or to distrust cat-lovers, 
to hint at a moral excellence involved in loving dogs and a 
moral deficiency involved in loving cats. A cat, they say, 
is spiteful, treacherous, selfish, cold, prefers places to people— 
could anything be worse ?—and to love a cat is to condone 
such evil-mindedness. Probably no animal has been more 
misrepresented both in literature and in life than the cat. 
Needless to say the odious, incredible cat of Maeterlinck’s 
Blue Bird has no place in these pages. 

But, on the other hand, it is good to note, according to our 
authors, that the cat is “* triumphant in folk-lore and fairy 
tale.’ Perrault knew that the cat is the friend, not of man 
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Puss in Books. (Geoffrey Bles. 
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jn the indiscriminate lump, but of such a man as shall show 
himself werthy of such a friendship. Puss in Boots is the loyal 
servitor—or rather let us say direetor—of the miller’s son. 
Other stories in this volume reveal other admirable qualities 
of puss—-his (I reject the generic “ her”) courage, his fasti- 
diousness, his wisdom, his independence. Sometimes he is 
allowed to be sinister, appropriately in Dr. M. R. James's 
Stalls of Barchester Cathedral, and sometimes a little funny— 
which is no harm, since cats, contrary to popular convention, 
often show a decided, if slightly sardonic, seuse of humour. 

Certain notable cats are missing —Anatole France's Hamilear 
for instanee, or the less known, but very similarly endowed, 
Cincinnatus of Lucas Malet’s Little Peter. But the reason for 
their omission is no doubt that their appearances are frag- 
mentary, and every. story in Puss in Books is a complete story 
in itself and worth reading in itself, apart from its feline interest. 
We have a great variety of cats and a great variety of authors 
from Perrault to Zola—Compton Mackenzie, Elinor Mordaunt, 
Ethel Colburn Mayne, Carl Van Vechten (in a_ specially 
beautiful little study of fastidious devotion), Sylvia Townsend 
Warner, Rose Fyleman and several others. It all goes to 
show how wide—in spite of popular prejudice—is the appeal 
of this creature who, without any great parade of heartiness, 
will give to his friends the benefit of his intelligent interest, 
and besides that, the gift, rare among animals as among men, 
of satisfyingly adult companionship. 

Sugita Wayr-Smiru, 


Sic William Orpen 


Sir William Orpen, Artist and Man. By P. G. Konody and 
Sidney Dark. (Seeley, Service. 25s.) 

Tats book is divided into two parts—the first biographical 
the second critical. Mr. Dark, who is responsible for the first 
part, has a comparatively easy task, for Orpen was evidently 
an attractive character and his life was in its way varied and 
interesting—not in actual incident, for apart from the years 
of the War it was uneventful, but in feeling, owing to Orpen’s 
keen reaction to small things. Orpen’s life and character are 
therefore a good subject, but Mr. Dark has also treated it well, 
with just the right admixture of anecdote and _ recollected 
conversation, so that at the end we seem to know Orpen 
himself. Mr. Konody, on the other hand, in the critical 
section of the book is dealing with a problem of great difficulty, 
namely, proving Orpen to have been a great artist. And yet 
perhaps his task is less hopeless than mine would be if I tried 
to prove that he was wrong, for Orpen had many of the more 
tangible and consequently less essential qualities of an artist 
in a very high degree. He had a technical ability which 
anyone might well envy and an astonishing gift for catching 
a likeness, not merely a physical likeness but one which 
appears at first sight to convey something of the real character 
of the sitter. And yet something vital is missing. Orpen 
seems to have no reserves ; everything that he has is put in the 
shop-window, and if, having enjoyed his technical brilliance 
and his almost too obviously c'ever character drawing, both 
of which are immediately perceptible, we go into the shop 
secking something more solid and lasting, I believe that we 
find it empty. As with Sargent, there is very little induce- 
ment to look at an Orpen twice—a very suspicious point. 
But Mr. Konody makes the best of the qualities for which 
Orpen was justly famous. Indeed, the text> alone might 
convinee any reader that he is about to be introduced to an 
artist of the first rank. Then there are the illustrations, 
which prove that all the points that Mr. Konody has made 
are true, but of which I personally can only say that the 
“magic alchemy ” is missing and that this fact is fatal. 

Mr. Konody analyses most of the influences which went to 
form Orpen’s style, but I cannot myself feel convinced when 
he maintains that certain of the post-War paintings prove 
that Orpen had been studying Picasso. The connexion 
appears to be based entirely on internal evidence, particularly 
on two paintings, Blown up—Muad and Bombing : Night. 
In the former I ean see no likeness at all to Picasso, and in the 
latter I should suspect that the superficial resemblance is due 
not to direct influence but to the study of a common model, 
Steinlen. The illustrations to the whole volume are repre- 
sentative, but would have been of greater value printed in 
half-tone. ANTHONY BLUNT. 


Maga 


** Blackwood ”’ Tales from the Outposts : Vol. IV, Pioneering; 
Vol. V, Jobs of Work ; Vol. VI, Tales of the Sea. (Black- 
wood. 3s. 6d. each.) 

Tr was a good idea to collect in a series of volumes tales and 

sketches chosen from the pages of Blackwood’s for the last 

forty years. No other magazine has maintained so consistent 

a policy, and as a result the volumes are thoroughly charac- 

teristic, and the name “ Blackwood ” a sufficient introduction 

to their quality. 

The publishers say that ‘* Blackwood’s Magazine has been 
famous for more than a century for the excellence of its 
short stories.” With certain rather severe qualifications, 
this is true. The stories in Blackwood’s are stories of action, 
and preferably of action in outlying parts of the world. 
Those who seek psychological studies and the finer shades 
of thought need not look for them here. Had it been left 
exclusively in the hands of Blackwood’s, the short story 
as an art form would in the last forty years have made no 
progress whatever. It would still be the same objective 
account of physical obstacles surmounted or avoided; _ its 
aims and technique would remain unchanged. 

The three volumes before us are very unequal in merit. 
That devoted to sea stories is easily the best, while Jobs 
of Work—strangely enough—comes a very bad third. There 
seems to be something about the sea which makes it hard 
for a man to write of it badly, and the men represented in 
this volume have written well indeed. Conrad comes first, 
with two tales, one of which is “ Initiation.” Pioneering is 
headed by Jack London’s ** Love of Life,’” an example of this 
brilliant story-teller’s work at its best. Jobs of Work shows 
Blackwood’s at its least inspiring. Mostly accounts of admin- 
istrative work in various parts of the Empire, these pieces have 
little interest for the general reader. ‘Too often they betray 
an irritating complacency, they are for the most part dully 
written, and one of the contributors is barely literate. 
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Fiction 


By 
Death of Felicity Taverner. By Mary Butts. (Wishart. 
Robino and Other Stories. By Umberto Fracchia. (Allan. 3s. 6d.) 
Bowsprit Ashore. By Alexander Bone. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
The Examination. By Friedrich Torberg. (Chatto and Windus. 


7s. 6d.) 


7s. 6d.) 
Mundy’s Child. By Alico Lindley. (Allan. 7s. 6d.) 
Christmas Pudding. By Nancy Mitford. (Thornton Butterworth. 
7s. 6d.) 

Inprvipvauity in writing is always easier to appreciate than 
to define. It is true that some authors make a particular 
subject so much their own that their work can be at once 
recognized because of it, but I am thinking rather of the 
individuality that is apparent no matter what subject the 
author is treating. It best appears, in fiction at any rate, 
as a quality of the writing rather than of the author. We 
do not want too much of the author in a novel—only so 
much as is revealed in the handling of the story. The story 
must come first, and we must be allowed to be interested 
in it exclusively until we have put it down. If our attention 
is every now and then attracted to the author, through 
some excess of individual quality, the novel is that much 
the less effective. What constitutes excess of individuality 
must of course be largely a matter of taste ; but the principle 
is sound. 

It is in this respect, and in this respect alone, that Miss 
Butts seems to me to fail with her Death of Felicity Taverner. 
The novel is of a high standard, even brilliant in parts: 
the characters are sharply understood : the writing is subtle : 
there is a well-constructed story, with drama, conflict, and 
suspense. Often, however, the writing is so conscious and 
mannered as to hold up the reader’s attention; the way 
of saying a thing distracts one from the thing said. The 
kingdom of fiction is wide, and there is plenty of room in 
it for the conscious and mannered novel, but Miss Butts 
has not persuaded me that her manner of telling this story 
is inevitable ; and it is noteworthy that in several exciting 
passages, such as the scene where Kralin makes his infamous 
threat to old Mrs. Taverner, and the scene where Boris lures 
him to his doom, Miss Butts’s style is admirably direct. 

Felicity is dead : 

“Her death was still a kind of death to the three of them, to 
whose family the two houses in the hollow land belonged. . . . It 
was now spring, but the thought of their cousin’s death in the past 
winter remained like a small tide mounting and retreating, reversing 
the usual formula for death. They wore no mourning for her, but 
there was a stain under Scylla’s eyes as though a dead violet had 
brushed them, and her light hair flung back from her white forehead 
sometimes hung raggedly, as though combed by her fingers trying 
to tear thoughts out of the brain. She loved her cousin; did not 
know if it had been suicide which had left her, bloody and dusty, 
beside the road, under a rock where the Lower Corniche rises above 
Villefranche.” 

The three discuss her with a friend, trying to adjust their 
minds to the rare memory : 

“. , . Felicity seemed always to be perched up an almond tree 
or a pear, shaking down petals for blessings on the unjust and the 
just. If you protested, she said that Nature did that. ‘ Like 
the sweet apple.’ Oh, she was always off, robbing some heavenly 
orchard and sharing the spoil. Only it seemed that a warning went 
with her, like a cream-dipped-in-coal thunder-cloud, that far 
menace that sits along the horizon and means that the weather 
will break !” 

Soon they are defending the beloved memory, and the 
beloved territory, from soiling and _ exploitation. How 
they do this Miss Butts, save for the flaw mentioned above, 
relates to admiration. She is obviously going to be a writer 
of importance: she is forming a distinguished style: and 
perhaps the strongest augury for her future is the fact that her 
characters are at their best when they succeed in running 
away from her. 

Two books of short stories follow, each with individuality 
clearly stamped upon it. In the first, this quality has 
survived translation, a rare enough occurrence, even though 
few foreign writers are so fortunate as Signor Fracchia is 
with Sir S. H. Scott. The four stories in this book, with 
their poctic simplicity of attack, have a quality which is 
hard to analyse : 

“‘ Sometimes his face seemed to light up a little when, walking 
by tho river, he threw in a stone, and watched tho ripples ever 


L. A. G. Strona. 


widening and gradually fading away ; or when he discovered soma 
vague resemblance to a human figure in the shadow of a tree ag he 
walked along the avenues in an evening. ‘Then he tossed his head 
and seemed as if he could almost smile. He was good, he was 
gentle. He never passed a small child without stroking its head 
and murmuring: ‘Poor child... .’ He would turn to Lucilla 
and ask her: * Why do you love me, Lucilla?’ And Lucilla with 
her face buried in her hands, asked herself now: ‘ Why t*” 

This short passage, describing the unhappy Arturo of 
“The Wedding Day,” may give a hint of Signor Fracchia’s 
individual touch, but it is each story as a whole, rather than 
any extract, which makes one realize that here is a short 
story writer of the first rank. “Autumn Rain” might 
have formed a subject for many living writers, but I cannot 
think of one who would have handled it precisely in this 
way. Robino is a book for the connoisseur. 

Mr. Alexander Bone’s sketches show individuality of 
the rarer kind. He has no characteristic mannerisms, his 
Style is bare and business-like, yet we have only to read a 
page in order to be aware of a definite literary personality, 
A malicious flavour was added to my enjoyment as I read 
this book, to think how shocked the professional writer 
would be by Mr. Bone’s prodigality of ideas. Fancy throwing 
away the material for a five-thousand-word story on a four- 
page sketch! We must be thankful that Mr. Bone is in 
this sense an amatcur, and enjoy the best collection of sea 
pieces that has come our way for a very long time. Nothing 
could be more effective in its way than ‘A Sea Grave.” 
Conrad would have made something else of it, Jack London 
something else again: Mr. Bone has seen it as a simple 
incident, and as such has given it full value. This rare 
book is introduced by Mr. H. M. Tomlinson, and illustrated 
with excellent woodcuts by Freda Bone. 

Herr Torberg leaves us uncertain as to his purpose, for the 
villain of his story as he relates it is not the Matura, the 
dreaded examination which all German boys have to take 
in order to qualify for their profession, but circumstance, 
It looks as if Herr Torberg had intended to attack the 
examination system. If so, he has weakened his attack 
by stating a special case. An examination of this kind 
must prey heavily on any sensitive and highly strung boy, 
but Kurt had to contend with Kupfer, the cruel schoolmaster 
who continually humiliated him, and with the inconstant 
Lisa, who recognized the special quality of his devotion in 
the only way left to her, 7.e., by refusing him the favours 
she granted to all and sundry. The story is therefore the 
tragedy of an individual, rather than of a victim of the 
system. It is related in a high-strung, nervous prose suited 
to its subject. Herr Torberg errs sometimes on the side 
of over-statement, but the novel is to be recommended for 
the insight it gives into conditions unlike anything in this 
country. 

And now for something more frivolous. Mundy’s Child 
signed herself ‘‘ Sookey,” and Mundy was her godfather to 
whom she wrote the letters here assembled. A blend of 
the Preferred Blonde with the heroine of Daddy Long-legs, 
she chronicles house parties, dances, and a number of scatter- 
brained episodes in a conversational style admirably suited 
to her material. She gets her deserts (i.e., Nicholas) in 
the end, but we cannot help wishing that some of her earlier 
victims had had the courage to tell her what they thought 
of her. An amusing, light-hearted book, of an extreme 
respectability. 

Miss Mitford evidently believes that Christmas pudding 
should be well spiced. We are as familiar by this time with 
the country-house formula as with a Christmas pudding, 
but Miss Mitford demonstrates that one may be as full of 
pleasant surprises as the other. Her story is exceedingly 
amusing. ‘There is a very happy scene in which presents get 
mixed and an indignant lady receives a highly unsuitable 
book, which is most pleasantly recorded. All the same, do 
not send it to any staid elderly relative from whom you 

have expectations, as its attitude towards what are some- 
times termed “ the things that matter ” may not be altogether 
to her liking. I, being old in sin (in the literary sense) 
enjoyed it very much indeed, 
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Current Literature 


GREGOIRE AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 
By Lord Ashbourne 


The “ constitutional’ Bishop of Blois, who was a fierce 
Republican and also a pious Catholic, has seldom attracted 
the attention of English students of the French Revolution, 
s that Lord Ashbourne’s sketch of his political career in 
Grégoire and the French Revolution (Sands, 6s.) is novel and 
not without interest. But it is a pity that the sketch is 
incomplete, and that long extracts from Grégoire’s speeches 
and writings are given both in French and English, for much 
might have been said about the attitude of the parish clergy, 
of whom he was one, to the Revolution and the extent to 
which they were affected by the Gallicanism that had survived 
a century of persecution and indeed is by no means extinct 
to-day. Grégoire was not an amiable politician but he 
compels respect by his courage. He was only a day later 
than the three famous priests from Poitou who left their 
order to join the Tiers-Etat. He was t.:e first of the few 
clergy to take the oath to the civil constitution of the Church 
in the winter of 1790-1, and was duly excommunicated for 
doing so, as Lord Ashbourne fails to note. He was quick 
to propose that Louis XVI should be tried, after his return 
from Varennes, and pressed for the death sentence though 
he was engaged in Savoy when the Convention took a roll-call 
on that fatal question. Grégoire’s courage was best shown 
when, in a Convention dominated by Hébert and the atheists 
and excited by the unspeakable Gobel’s renunciation of his 
faith, he said that he was ‘*‘ a Catholic by conviction and by 
sentiment” and that it was not for the Convention to 
prescribe a citizen’s religion. Robespierre, of course, took 
the same line. During the reaction after Thermidor Grégoire 
was fully occupied with public work of a useful and unob- 
trusive kind, repressing vandalism and reorganizing higher 
education. He took no further part in active politics but 
he remained a staunch Republican to the end. Louis 
Philippe’s Government had to intervene with the hostile 
clergy before Grégoire’s funeral could be celebrated and the 
Parisian students escorted the hearse to the cemetery. Lord 
Ashbourne might have told us a good deal more about this 
singular man. He might, for instance, have said that 
Grégoire’s readable and somewhat imaginative memoirs 
are the source of several good but apocryphal stories—as, for 
example, that when Lavoisier, condemned as a farmer-general 
of revenue, pleaded that he had some knowledge of chemistry, 
he was answered: ‘“* The Republic has no need of chemists.” 


THE CABINET COUNCIL OF ENGLAND 
By Edward Raymond Turner 


The late Professor E. R. Turner of Baltimore, who devoted 
many years to the history of the Privy Council and the 
Cabinet, left the unrevised MS. of the second volume of The 
Cabinet Council of England in the 17th and 18th Centuries 
H. Milford, 47s.), which has been edited by Dr. G. 

egaro. It displays the author's diligence in collecting 
material from many printed and unprinted sources ; while it 
also, unfortunately, shows his reluctance to master his 
material and present the results in a coherent form. There 
is much valuable stuff in this posthumous volume on the 
eighteenth century Cabinet, but the reader must formulate 
for himself the general conclusions that the author failed 
to draw. A debate of 1758 in the House of Lords illustrates 
the dislike with which old-fashioned politicians regarded the 
idea of a Cabinet ; Hardwicke had to remind Bedford that 
such a body had long existed and was in no sense a foreign 
importation. A speech of Mansfield’s in 1775 throws into 
relief the distinction between the nominal and the efficient 
Cabinet. He was known to have been a Cabinet Minister for 
many years—sitting by virtue of his personal ability rather 
than of his office—so that when he condemned the attempt 
to tax the colonies he was challenged by Grafton. Mansfield 
then tried to show that “‘ he had declined to act as an efficient 
Cabinet Minister ’ before Grafton took office and imposed 
the taxes. The solidarity of the Cabinet was not yet clearly 
established. It is interesting to know that George III in the 
critical year 1779 summoned his Cabinet and addressed them 
as a body. The chapters on the work done by the Cabinet 
as a whole and by the “inner group” of Ministers are in- 
structive up to a point. But, like the rest of the book and 
the editor’s bibliography, they are incoherent. Someone else 
will have to take Professor Turner’s material and extract from 
it a real history of the Hanoverian Cabinet. 


THE ROMAN PONTIFICAL 
By Dom Pierre de Puniet 


The liturgical richness of the Roman Church, the symbolic 
depth and beauty of its ancient ceremonies is nowhere more 
abundantly displayed than in those special rites which belong 
to the functions of Bishops: the sacraments of confirmation 
and ordination, the consecration of Churches and the sacring 





of kings. Some of these ceremonies are scldom seen, and 
when they are, for want of knowledge much of their historic 
interest and significance is missed. Those therefore who 
care for liturgical studies will appreciate the scholarly and 
readable account of the Roman Pontifical (Longmans, 10s. €d.) 
and its constituent parts which has been translated by Miss 
M. Vernon Harcourt for the learned Benedictine nuns of 
Stanbrook. It contains a historical study of the stages 
through which the Pontifical has passed, a chapter on con- 
firmation, and a detailed account of the various ordination 
rites. The author is a Benedictine of the Dutch Abbey of 
Oosterhout, a notable centre of ecclesiastical scholarship. 


A PICTURE BOOK OF EVOLUTION 
By Surgeon Rear-Admiral C. M. Beadnell 

The author of this book (C. A. Watts, 10s. 6d.) has made 
an honest and diffident but not altogether happy attempt 
to re-write and bring up to date Dennis Hird’s book of the 
same title. Though one would gather from the title and part of 
the text that it was designed for intelligent children, yet long 
and frequent sections could only be appreciated by students of 
some experience. While the latter, for instance, scarcely need 
pictures of early and later bicycles to illustrate the principle 
of evolution, children and even educated grown-ups will be 
rather overawed by an unexplained reference to the “‘ supra- 
orbital ridges”? of the apes. This disparity is even more 
marked in the illustrations, some of which tell their story 
most attractively, while others are of the forbidding, semi- 
diagrammatic type found in text-books. Perhaps, however, 
the author was unduly cramped by his loyalty to Hird. The 
chromosome numbers for man and mouse are both incorrect— 
the reviewer has not checked the others given—and it is 
difficult to understand why no attempt is made to correlate 
this subject with Mendelism, without which it has little 
significance. Altogether, the handling of heredity and 
variation is unsatisfactory. The only reference, indeed, to 
Mendelism is a brief one under ‘‘ Mendel” in the ‘ Who's 
Who” at the end of the book. The last is an excellent 
feature, but why should it include a journalist, a politician, 
and a popular novelist as workers on evolution and omit such 
names as Bateson, Crew, Fisher, Gates, Haldane, Hurst, 
T. H. Morgan, Punnett, and many more ? 

THE FRAMEWORK OF INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY 

By S. H. Bailey 

There should be many readers for Mr. S. H. Bailey’s sug- 
gestive and informing little book on The Framework of Inter- 
national Society (Longmans, 2s. 6d.), which is published for 
the Workers’ Educational Association. Mr. Bailey enforces 
the great truth—obvious perhaps but by no means widely 
realized—that international relations are largely unofficial 
and do not depend solely on diplomatists or the League of 
Nations. He points to the numerous organizations in which 
subjects of different countries co-operate for the most varied 
purposes— industrial, commercial, scientific, literary, philan- 
thropic ; and he reminds us that in these, as in the League 
itself, decisions are made by friendly agreement. We are all 
becoming citizens of the world in the nature of things, not 
merely because the Covenant was signed in 1919. Mr. Bailey 
surveys the whole subject and makes it interesting. He gives 
a useful list of books for further study. It may be noted that 
he misdates the American Declaration of Independence and 
that he tends to underrate the ability of the English coal 
industry, as regulated by the Coal Mines Act, to make agree- 
meats with foreign coalowners if it cares to do so. Mr. Bailey 
might well have mentioned among the unofficial international 
societies the APA (All Peoples’ Association) which we may be 
forgiven for regarding as the most disinterested and catholic 
of them all. 

HOW YOU ARE MADE 
By Amabel Williams- Ellis 

In How You Began, Mrs. Williams-Ellis related the story of 
Evolution in a language intelligible to the youngest child, and 
in this book, How You are Made (Black, 2s. 6d.) she provides 
older children with an outline of the human body and its pro- 
cesses that is clear, straightforward, and very readable. In 
eleven short chapters, she tells of nerves and muscle and bone, 
describes the mechanisms of the heart and brain, and shows 
the functions performed by the glands, tissues and organs of 
the body—a marvellous feat of compression. But though 
intended primarily for young people, the book is likely to 
reach a far wider circle; and parents, teachers, and social 
workers in particular have cause to be grateful for the writer's 
insight and imagination. 








“Dr. Watson.” 

We regret two errors in connexion with a review under 
this heading in our issue of December 16th. Mr. Bell's 
book, Sherlock Holmes and Dr. Watson, is priced at 15s., not 
10s. 6d., and Mr. Blakeney’s Sherlock Holmes, Fact or Fiction ? 
is published by Mr. Murray and not, as stated, by 
Messrs. Bell. 
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Finance—Public & Private 


Railways and the Investor 


T rinp it very difficult to justify the lack of attention 
which seems to have been given by the Government to the 
findings of the Salter Report on Rail and Road Transport. 
It will be remembered that the Salter Committee was 
composed of an equal number of representatives of the 
railways and of their competitors on the road, with Sir 
Arthur Salter as impartial Chairman. With a Committee 
thus composed it would certainly not have been surprising 
if something like a deadlock had been reached or at all 
events if there had been a strong Minority Report. 
Instead, however, the recommendations were made with 
unanimity, and these recommendations were very much 
in favour of the railways in the sense that proposals were 
made for a considerable increase in the tax on motor 
vehicles, and especially upon the very heavy lorries and 
other vehicles which not only compete severely with the 
railways in the carriage of goods but do a material amount 
of damage to the roads over which they travel. 
FALLING TRAFFICS. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the railroads are 
doing their utmost to meet modern requirements, both 
as regards the speed and comfort of the railways, traflics 
continue to fall away. In view of the distressing figures 
for last year it might have been supposed that those for 
the current year would, at all events, by comparison have 
shown some improvement. So far, however, from any 
improvement having taken place, the receipts of the 
London, Midland and Scottish Railway alone for the first 
forty-nine weeks of the year showed a decrease of 
£4,915,000, while other companies have suffered in 
similar fashion. How far this appalling shrinkage in 
gross earnings will be offset by further economies it is 
impossible to say, but the outlook in that respect is not 
very encouraging for there is a limit to economies if 
cfliciency is to be preserved. 

Tue Wace Earners, 

Meanwhile, not only railway directors and the railway 
shareholders are confronted with a serious position as 
regards the profit-earning power of the companies, but 
upon the railway workers has fallen the shadow of a 
possible reduction in wages, the companies having 
requested a deduction of 10 per cent. from all earnings 
starting with the minimum wage of 88s. per week. This 
application for reduction, if it were successful, would, it 
is thought, give a further saving of over £4,500,000, 
which would come on the top of a cut last year which 
achieved a saving of over £3,500,000. Needless to say, 
this proposition is being stoutly resisted by the workers 
on the railways, and it can at once be admitted that for 
a worker on full time to experience a cut, however small, 
on a wage, say, of £2 a week, is a serious matter, while 
no one will suggest that the more responsible workers, 
such as the signal operators and the drivers of the 
expresses, are overpaid having regard to the responsible 
duties they are called upon to discharge. It has, however, 
again in fairness to be remembered that the railways still 
constitute a sheltered industry in the matter of wages, 
and in addition to the actual wage the railway workers 
have pensions and many other privileges which are not 
attached to all industries. Not only so, but in this, as in 
so many other of our big industries, it would seem that, 
apart altogether from the rate of wages, many possible 
economies are prevented by Trade Union regulations, 
many of which by establishing a dead level of wages 
and hours really inflict an injustice upon some grades of 
the werkers themselves. The railway workers cannot 
escape from the hard fact of the reduction in earning 
power of their industry, but as is frequently the 
case in industrial disputes between the management 
and the workers, extreme arguments are offered on 
both sides, and the assertion, for instance, put for- 
ward by one of the spokesmen for the workers to the 
effect that a 4 per cent. dividend was an extortionate 
and outrageous rate of remuneration to shareholders is, 
of course, perfectly ridiculous. Moreover, the outrageous 
character of the assertion requires to be pilloried because 
if we are not careful we shall find that these scant returns 


RS cay 


of interest to sharcholders who have to run great risks 
in embarking their savings will tend to dry up permanently 
the springs of capital and new enterprises, or enterprises 
requiring an extension of their operations will look in vain 
to the investor for the means to carry out their projects, 
It is too frequently forgotten that new capital funds are 
not obtainable from any other direction than the wealth 
and the savings of the community itself. Unfortunately, 
the extreme Socialist often speaks as though a Government 
itself could create new capital by the mere issue of 
currency, but while the assertion is not true in the real 
sense of purchasing power because increase of capital 
along such lines would mean inflation and the purchasing 
power of the higher wage would diminish in much greater 
proportion than the increase in currency and in wage, 
Fai IN CapiraL VALUES. 

And that railway shareholders have suffered terribly in 
recent years both as regards dividend and capital depre- 
ciation there can be no question. Next week I expect to 
be referring to the improvement which has taken place in 
the market value of many securities during the past year, 
In that increase, however, Home Railways will certainly 
not be included. Speaking somewhat at random I think 
it will be found that whereas ten years ago the market 
value of Home Railway Ordinary stocks, with a nominal 
capital value of little over £300,000,000 was about 
£250,000,000, it is to-day under £50,000,000. And what 
is true of the Ordinary stocks is true of the prior charge 
stocks, especially the Preference issues, while by reason 
of the absence of dividends on the Ordinary stocks it 
looks as though ere long there might be none of the prior 
charge stocks even of the big English railways left in the 
list of securities available for trustees. 

Unrair COMPETITION. 

Nor is it as though railway charges themselves had not 
increased, for although of recent years there has been a 
great increase in facilities for cheap short-term travel, 
ordinary fares are still about 50 per cent. above the pre- 
War level. I am not suggesting that there should be a 
reduction, for I doubt if much increase in traffic would 
result, but the increase I have referred to does at least 
seem to preclude the possibility of greater revenues being 
obtained through still higher fares. Meanwhile, railway 
workers and railway shareholders have this in common, 
that conditions having arisen threatening the income of 
one and the weekly wage of the other. And in such 
circumstances and with the Salter Report having mani- 
festly commanded the approval of a large section of the 
community, including motorists and pedestrians alike 
who find the roads over-crowded to the point not only of 
inconvenience but also of public danger, it seems astonish- 
ing that the Report should not have received urgent 
attention. At present the railroads are suffering from 
unfair and almost subsidized competition. 


Artuur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


Honmay MARKETS. 
Tue approach of the Christmas holidays has had the usual 
effect of restricting dealings in the stock markets during 
the past week. On the whole the tone has been fairly good, 
but British Government securities have suffered a further 
setback owing to the firmer rates for money. I quite expect, 
however, that with the turn of the year money rates will 
again become easier, and I should not expect the setback 
in British Government stocks to go very far. A recovery, 
in fact, seems likely ere long. As regards other departments 
of the Stock Exchange there seems to be an increasing dis- 
position to seek the better class of Home Industrial shares, 
but the market for English Railway stocks is still under a 
cloud owing to apprehensions with regard to the approaching 
dividend announcements. 
RATIONALIZING INDUSTRIES. 

Slowly but surely indications increase of more cheerful 
prospects for some of our staple industries. I referred 
recently in these columns to the important development 
in connexion with preparations for the manufacture of 
Bessemer steel in this country, and during the past week it 
has been announced that the Lancashire Steel Corporation 
has acquired the well-known firm of Whitecross Company 
of Warrington. The acquisition may be regarded as a 
continuance of the scheme of rationalization in the Lancashire 
steel industry which was begun some two years ago by the 

(Continued on page vi) 
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SULPHIDE CORPORATION 
CONTINUED LOW PRICE OF METALS 
MR. ANDREW WILLIAMSON’S SPEECH 


Tue thirty-sixth annual ordinary general mecting of the Sulphide 
Corporation, Ltd., was held on Tuesday, December 20th, at Win- 
chester House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 

Mr. Andrew Williamson (the acting chairman), after referring 
to the great loss that the Corporation had sustained by the death 
of their late chairman, the Hon. Vicary Gibbs, said that his colleagues 
had asked him to undertake the position, but, owing to other 
engagements, he had only been able to consent to act for this year. 
He was glad to say that the Hon. Geoffrey Gibbs had agreed to 
become chairman from the beginning of next year. 

In view of the continued world-wide depression, he did not 
think the shareholders would have been surprised that the Cor- 
poration had had another year of unprofitable working. As they 
were informed at the last meeting, the losses entailed by working 
the Central Mine with the low level of metal prices ‘prevailing 
were greater than those incurred in closing down, and the directors 
had accordingly been constrained to cease operations in the previous 
December. That was not a course to be indefinitely continued. 
In the early part of the present calendar year there was an upward 
movement in prices, then some reaction, followed by some recovery. 
The whole position received the most careful consideration of the 
directors, and in April the board, after close consultation with its 
executive officers here and in Australia, decided to resume working 
at the Central Mine, and, although metal prices had continued 
on a very low level, that decision had been justified by the results. 
After a fifteen months’ close-down the mine responded to a normal 
tonnage output in the first three weeks after reopening. With 
the mine producing nothing for nine months of the financial year, 
and during that time requiring an expenditure of nearly £1,100 
per week, heavy loss on the year was unavoidable, but it was some 
small satisfaction that the loss was less than that of the preceding 
year, 

Strona Liquip Assets. 

In reviewing the accounts it was reassuring to find that, despite 
the adverse result of the last two years’ working, the liquid assets 
of the Corpration, after providing for all trade and other ascertain- 
able liabilities, amounted to over £500,000. The sales of products 
amounted to only £292,778, compared with £448,594 in the previous 
year, the diminution being accounted for by the cessation of activities 
at the Central Mine and the Seaton Carew Works for nine and twelve 
months of the year respectively, and to the severe curtailment of 
output at the Cockle Creek Works due to the falling off in the demand 
for cement and sulphuric acid produced there. The working costs 
at £269,913 were approximately 50 per cent. less than the figure for 
the previous year. The net loss of £55,843 was less by £11,826 than 
that incurred in the previous year, and was carried to the balance 
sheet in which it was distributed between accumulated profit 
account and reserve for contingencies. 

CENTRAL MINE. 

As to the position at Central Mine, since the last meeting lead and 
spelter had had a further fall, while silver had risen by 44d. per oz. 
The reopening of the mine had been justified by the results, for, 
whilst metals had not risen to the extent expected, nevertheless, 
from economies effected and improved classification in milling, the 
prices realised for their output had about covered the expenditure ; 
moreover, they were now in working order and in a position to take 
full advantage of arise in prices. The technical results achieved had 
attained a very high standard of excellence. As to the probable 
future of metal prices that would depend on the general recovery of 
trade throughout the world, which, again, required an upward move 
in commodity prices generally, which could only come about 
through the increase of the purchasing power of the world. 

As a result of the co-operation of zine producers, world zine stoeks 
had been reduced from 352,568 tons on May 3lst, 1931, to 257,685 
at October 31st, 1932, and the zinc industry itself had shown signs 
of improvement. The production of zinc in 1931 was 1,012,682 
metric tons, and the consumption was 1,061,800 tons. Thus the 
consumption of zinc exceeded the production by nearly 50,000 tons. 
Notwithstanding the measures previously taken by lead producers, 
world lead stocks had increased, owing primarily to the heavy 
decline and consumption in Europe. At May 3lst, 1931, world 
stocks of lead were 439,010 tons, but at October 3lst, 1932, they 
were 503,185 tons. The production of lead in 1931 was 1,401,083 
tons, and the consumption 1,270,600, that was the production, in 
the case of lead, exceeded consumption by 130,483 tons, indicating 
the desirability of some concerted action to deal with the position 
before it beeame seriously unbalanced. 

As a result of the agreements come to at the Ottawa Conference, 
the Empire producers of lead and zinc enjoyed free entry of their 
metals into the United Kingdom, whilst all foreign lead and zine 
was subject to a general ad valorem duty of 10 per cent. Those 
duties, however, were conditional upon the Empire producers 
continuing to offer lead and zinc on first sale in the United Kingdom 
at prices not exceeding the world price. 

He trusted that these Ottawa agreements would result in an 
expansion in sales of Empire metals, from which their Company 
would benefit. 

Concluding, the Chairman said that the past year had been a 
strenuous one for all concerned, calling for a continuous, anxious 
attention. The Directors would continue to do their best to safe- 
guard the shareholders’ interests so as to secure the utmost advantage 
from any improvement in trade and rise in prices. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





CARRERAS LTD. 


INCREASING POPULARITY OF COMPANY'S 
BRANDS 
THE twenty-ninth annual general meeting of Carreras Ltd. was 
held on Monday last at Arcadia Works, Hampstead Road, N.W. 

Sir Louis B. Baron, Bt. (chairman and managing director) said 
that, after writing off all expenses, including a contribution to the 
staff superannuation fund and making full provision for deprecia- 
tions, the net profit for the year amounted to £750,659. The directors 
proposed to make the appropriations mentioned in the report, leaving 
£1,140,892 to be carried forward, as compared with £1,104,918 
brought in. The year just closed, like its predecessor, had brought 
its difficulties. They were besct, right from the very commencement, 
with intensive competition and the imposition by the Government 
of a further 8d. per lb taxation on tobacco, and these extra costs 
had had to be dealt with. 

Nevertheless the directors were happy to place before the share- 
holders the very satisfactory results of the past year, and to point 
to the stronger position of the company in all directions, not only 
in the maintenance of the dividend, but in the increase in the 
reserve fund from £972,777 to £1,000,000 and in the figure carried 
forward. The export business had shown an improvement during 
the year, the difficulties experienced in the previous year having to 
some extent been overcome. 

In the home market they were still surrounded by difficult condi- 
tions and keen competition, and the cost of advertising and selling 
their products had exceeded by a considerable amount the figure 
for any preceding year, but, for all this, every one of their principal 
brands had shown a substantial increase. Not only had they been 
able to employ their entire staff of contented workpeople throughout 
the year at full wages, but they had been able to increase their statt 
by nearly 1,000. 

Shareholders would be interested to know that all the company’s 
commitments for tobacco had been fully covered, and the exchange 
already effected from sterling into dollars. Further, their stock of 
raw material, of the very best quality, was the largest they had ever 
had in the history of the business, and bought at rates which secured 
to the company the full benefit of the lower prices for commodities 
which had been prevalent during the year. 

With regard to the prospects, the directors would endeavour to 
carry on in the same progressive spirit that had marked the conduct 
of the business in the past. If business continued at the rate of 
progress which had marked the first two months of this new financial 
year, the directors were hopeful of being able to show next year 
results that were as good as, if not better than, those reported 
that day. 

The reports and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


E. W. TARRY AND CO. 


Tue annual general meeting of E. W. Tarry & Co., Ltd., was held on 
December 20th at Southern House, E.C. 

Commander Oliver Locker-Lampson, C.M.G., D.S.O., M.P., 
who presided in the absence, through indisposition, of Sir Fortescuo 
Flannery, Bt. (the chairman), said that in South Africa, apart 
from the gold-mining industry, they had passed through a period of 
dwindling exports, falling retail prices and increased unemployment. 

There were reports of gold-mining revival in Southern Rhodesia, 
and it was claimed from Johannesburg that the main reef continued 
beyond its present known limit for approximately forty miles. If 
this should prove true big developments might be looked for. A 
tangible sign of improvement was in respect of railway earnings, 
which during October last showed a considerable recovery. 

The accounts submitted showed a gross profit of £27,377 in excess 
of that of the previous year—nearly double—and the net result 
was a loss of £4,968, against £52,179 in the previous year. 

The Rt. Hon. Viscount Knollys, D.F.C., said he had just returned 
from South Africa after three years’ residence in that country. 
The company was well equipped, and, with its excellent connexion, 
added to its first-class name, was ready to take full advantage of 
an improvement in general trade whenever that might come. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 














Over 30,000 sick and injured | 
children are treated yearly. 


making over 140,000 attendances. 
Our 204 cots are in constant demand and 
our Casualty Departments are crowded with 
children needing treatment, many of whom 
are living below the poverty line. Our 
expenditure is £37,000 a year, but our 
endowment income is only £2, Your 
gifts will be gratefully acknowledged by 
the Secretary. 


Please help! | 
QUEEN'S HOSPITAL for CHILDREN 


HACKNEY ROAD, BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E.2. | 
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Financial Notes 
(Continucd from page 992) 
formation of the Lancashire Steel Corporation. As a 
corollary to the original scheme, which included new con- 
struction work representing a capital outlay of about 
£1,750,000, a further step has now been taken to put down 
a continuous wire rod mill, to be constructed in this country, 
but containing all the latest devices. The mill will, it is 
stated, be one of the largest and most modern in the world, 
and it is the intention to supply the wire works of Messrs. 
Rylands Brothers and Whitecross Company and also other 
consumers of wire rods in Lancashire. Hitherto the final 
product has very largely been manufactured from steel 
drawn from the Continent, and the substitution of foreign 
supplies by British manufactures is an important development 
and not without its connexion with the problem of unem- 
ployment. Both of these recent developments have been 
made possible by the necessary money being found by 
powerful financial groups connected with the Bankers’ 
Industrial Development Company, a concern brought out some 
years ago under the auspices of _ Bank of England. 
* 


CARRERAS, 

Even unprecedented trade depression would seem to have 
little effect upon the wonderful profits of Carreras, Limited, 
the report for the past year showing that the trading profit 
was £772,000 against £746,000 for the previous year. 
Dividends on investments were rather smaller at £14,000 as 
against £22,000. Once again, however, the handsome 
dividend of 35 per cent. is declared and £100,000 is transferred 
to Development Fund, bringing the total of that fund up 
to £250,000, while the General Reserve stands at £1,000,000. 
Moreover, in addition, and by way of emphasis on the prudent 
policy pursued by the directors, no less than £1,141,000 of 
undivided profits is carried forward, while the balance-sheet 
shows a total of cash of £264,000. These are the kind of 
figures which bring the shares of the big industrial company 
into the investment category, and at the recent annual meeting 
the chairman stated that he hoped to show, a year hence, as 
good results if not better than those for the past year. 

* * %* * 


SuLPpHipE CoRPORATION. 

At the annual meeting of the Corporation, held this week, 
Mr. Andrew Williamson explained that following upon the 
death of the former chairman, the Hon. Vicary Gibbs, he had 
consented to occupy the position of chairman temporarily, 
though other engagements prevented him from accepting the 
invitation to become the permanent chairman. He was glad 
to be able to state, however, that the Hon. Geoffrey Gibbs had 
agreed, from the beginning of next year, to become the chair- 
man, and he expressed his confidence that Mr. Gibbs would 
worthily uphold the past traditions of the chair. Mr. 
Williamson then dealt with the company’s position in the 
lucid manner which always characterizes his statements at 
annual meetings of shareholders, and those present were also 
able to appreciate the difficulties with which the company had 
been confronted in recent years and also the skill with which 
they had been met. Many of those difficulties have, of course, 
been connected with the low prices of metals, and Mr. 
Williamson said that without being unduly optimistic they 
might, he thought, feel confident that conditions were nearer 
to recovery than a year ago. The future of the company, he 
reminded shareholders, was largely dependent on the general 
recovery in world trade. 

* x & 
Brewery PRrorits. 

Unquestionably the Brewery trade has a strong case to 
plead for some remission of taxation. Almost all the reports 
are showing the effect of the increased beer duty, and the 
recent report of Samuel Allsopp and Sons shows that the 
gross profit for last year was only £308,000, as compared with 
£361,000 in the previous year. Asa consequence, the Ordinary 
dividend has been reduced from 9 to 8 per cent., and this 
year there is no allocation to the Reserve. These figures 
represent the gross profit, but the reduction in the net profit 
is just as striking, the figure for last year being £131,402, 
compared with £174,111 for the preceding year, this figure 
representing a fall of nearly 25 per cent. AW. 








THEATRES 


QUEEN’S (Ger. 4517.) Last 2weeks. Evgs. 8.30. Wed., Sat., 2.30. 
EXTRA MATINEE BOXING DAY at 2.30. 





_ EVENSONG 
by Edward Knoblock and Beverley Nichols, 
CDITH EVANS. Violet Varbrugh. Wilfrid Lawson, 








WESTMINSTER. Vic. 0283. EVENINGS ONLY at 8.30, 
The Amazed Evangclist and JONAH AND THE WHALE, 
Two Vlays by James Bridie. 

DAILY at 2.30. (Matinées Only.) 

ALICE and THOMAS and JANE, by Vera Beringer. 

















SPECIAL CHRISTMAS APPEAL. 


THE POOR CLERGY RELIEF 
CORPORATION 


Established 1856, Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1867, 


38 Tavistock Place, Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 1, 
. THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, 
Patrons) ‘THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 
President—THE BISHOP OF LONDON. 

HIS CORPORATION gives assistance in money and clothing 

to the underpaid clergy of England, Wales, Ireland, the 

Overseas Dominions and the Mission Field, their Widows and 
Orphan Daughters, in times of sickness, bereavement, or other 
temporary distress. 

e Committee meet twice every month to-consider the cases 
brought before them, and to make grants. They are guided 
solely by the WANT AND WORTH of the Applicant. 

At this season of the year the applications for help show a 

marked increase, and a large fund is required to meet all the 

needs. Gifts of clothing .of every description are also most 
gratefully received. 

The Corporation has aided over 54,000 cases of clerical distress, 

Secretary—Cart, T. G. CARTER, R.N, 

Bankers— ‘ 


WESTMINSTER BANK, Ltd., Tavistock Square Branch, W.C. 1, 
HELP IS EARNESTLY ASKED. 














DON’T **CUT’’ THE CHILDREN THIS XMAS. 
Funds urgently needed for Sick and Crippled Children in 
LONDON and GREATER LONDON. 

OVER 24,000 CHILDREN HELPED IN 1931. 

Please send a Xmas Donation to give Medical 
and Convalescent Treatment to an Invalid Child. 

All Donations to Hon. Treasurer, LORD BURNHAM, G.C.M.G., C.H., 
INVALID CHILDREN’S AID ASSOCIATION 
(London), INCORPORATED, 117 Piccadilly, W.1. 








Fonnded 1888. Patron: H.M. THE QUEEN. 


£1000 


‘$16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 oe 
£41 ae ” ” 45, 








at age 65, or at death if 
earlier, can be provided by 
payment of 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
No shareholders. 


No commission. 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issued, 
£12,000,006: Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; eserve Fund, £3,350,000 
(together £7,350,000); Currency Reserve, £1,500,000: Reserve Liability 
of Proprietors, £8,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's 
Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased 
or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 


LIBERTY SALE 
BEGINS WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 28th. 


A NUMBER OF INTERESTING PIECES OF 
FURNITURE AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


NO CATALOGUE, 
REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 

Paid up Capital ... ons es ate me e. £4,500,000 

Reserve Fund eee ose ooo eee eee ewe £2,475,000 

Currency Reserve ae eaby aah ats ane ee £2,000,000 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ... £4,500,000 

Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of eve 

description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Ban 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods teceived. 








LIBERTY & CO., LTD. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equival i 

line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series em ano vor 6 cance ry 43 

74% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London W.C ] ‘with remitt nee 
to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. . _ : 





PERSONAL 


MAZING VOCAL DISCOVERY .—Develop a _ beauti- 
ful, powerful, resonant voice by marvellous scientific 
SILENT METHOD. Infallible cure for Stammering and 
all vocal defects.—F ree booklet and astonishing testimony 
to Prof. W. R. RED, Studio (4), Wigmore Hall, W.1. 








AST-OFF CLOTHING and OLD BOOTS most 
C urgently needed for Women, Children, and particu- 
larly for men. Our poor people in East London slums 
suffer greatly. Parcels, enclosing name and address, 
gratefully acknowledged by The Rev. PERCY INFSON, 
Superintendent, EAS'T END MISSION, Stepney Central 
Hall, Commercial Road, London, E.1. 





AEMORRHOIDS (PILES) 
rmkolene Ointment gives instant and lasting relief. 
Never fails. Simple and safe. Obtainable through 
Boots’ and all chemists or direct from 
THE EMKOLENE MFG. CO, 
21/22 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.C.1. 
3s., post free in plain wrapper. 





A AASSAGE, MEDICAL ELECTRICITY AND COR- 
N RECTIVE EXERCISES by St. Dunstan’s 
thoroughly experienced, Chartered Masseurs and Bio- 
Physical Assistants established in all parts of London and 
Provinces.—-Apply, MASSAGE DEPARTMENT, St. Dunstan’s 
Headquarters, Regent's Park, London, N.W.1. Tele- 
phone; Welbeck 7921 between 10 a.m. and 5 p.m. 





ERVES, Insomnia, Neurasthenia and Unreasonable 
i Fears—Cured. Booklet.— Write, Secretary, 
* MAYKU ” SysTEM, 20 Bedford Row, London, W.C.1, 





T)EADERS interested in international affairs and in 
R the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to APA (All Peoples’ Association), 99 
Gower Street, Londov, W.C.1, for particulars of that 
organization. 





EMOVALS ABROAD.—Informative Illustrated 
R Booklet free on request, PITT & SCOTT, Lip. & 
27 Cannon St., E.C, 16 #1. Vendome, Paris. Tl. Cen, 5526 








= ERBA AMARGA” TEA RADICALLY CURES 
j RHEUMATISM AND BLADDER TROUBLE 
CAUSED BY URIC ACID. 4s, 6d. per packet (enough 
foracure ; money returned in fullif no relief obtained).— 
Sole Importer, G. Lroyp, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Leics, 








WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 





FRADICATE DES EAS £2 
KE by subscribing to the 
LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL 
(Founded 1746) 
and give the patients an opportunity to become 
young women worthy of our race, 
Please send a Special Christmas Donation to 
Seerctary, 283 Harrow Road, London, W. 9. 








CINEMA 





ACADEMY CINEMA, 


Oxford Street (Opp. Warings). Ger. 2981. 


Special Christmas Presentation, Sunday, December 25th, 
Pabst’s Magnificent Fantasy, 


« ATLANTIDE ” 
With Brigette Helm. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


NCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS, 

Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to aid 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
JRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE, 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough ideas of fees should be given. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street 
London, E.C. 4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 











SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 


NROEBEL EDUCATION INSTITUTE COLLEGE 
FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 
§.W.15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET, 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W.14, Chairman : 

















E. G. Montefiore, .D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss E. M. 
Jebb, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarship | 
Loan Fund and Grant from the Board of Education, 
apply to the SECRETARY, 


IDEAL WEST 
INDIES CRUISE 





ON THE PERFECT SHIP 


ARANDORA STAR 





THE QUEEN OF CRUISING LINERS 
Also delightful TOURS to 


RIO DE JANEIRO 
AND BUENOS AIRES 


Where the £1 is worth 20/- to 23/- as against 13/6 in ' Gold 
Standard’ coxntries. 
(Via Lisbon, Madeira and Teneriffe) 
By the Luxury Liners. ““Almeda Star’’ Jan. 14, 
” Avila Star’’ Feb.4,“” Andalucia Star”’ Feb.25, 
“* Almeda Star“ Mer.18. Round Tour occupies 
approximately 7 weeks or longer. Stop-over 
can be arranged at moderate inclusive rates. 


For full details and all-the-year Cruising Brochure epply == 


THE BLUE STAR LINE 


3, Lower Regent Street, S.W.1 (Whitehall 2966) 
40, St. Mary Axe E.C.3 (Avenue 8020) 


civerpool: me) Water Street and _ Principal nine 


CVS-222 








ART EXHIBITIONS 


OYAL SOCIETY OF PORTRAIT PAINTERS, 
ROYAL HSTITUTE GALLERIES, 
195 Piecadilly, W.1. 





Daily, 10-5. Admission, 1s. 











FOOD REFORM. 


and 
}} HEALTHY LIFE 
PSYCHOLOGY 


in practice at 


ROCKLANDS | 


HASTINGS 


(ESTABLISHED 1923), 





a 


NO CHILD ILL AT SCHOOL , 
DURING NINE YEARS, 





—— 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Bevssseky PARK, GOUDHURST, KENT. 





Two open Scholarships, £100 and £80 per annum 
are offered to girls under 13 on March 3lst, 1933, ‘Exams 
ination February 2ist to 23rd. Apply to the HEAD- 
MISTRESS, Last day of entry, January 31st. 





R. WILL AMS’ SCHOOL, DOLGBLLEY. Endowed 

gf enael. Inclusive fees for Board, Tuition and 
books, 66 guineas per Annum, Individual attent 
Head-Mistress, Miss K. C. NIGHTINGALE, M.A. | - 





ARROGATE COLLEGE, YORKSHIRE 
Chairman: The Rt. Hon. the Lord Gisborough, 


Eight Entrance Scholarships and Bursaries, value £100 
to £30, are otfered annually to girls between the ages 
of 12 and 15, Examinations in March, 1933, and sue- 
cessful candifates enter the school in the following May or 
September. Full particulars from the HEAD-MISTRESS, 





ae teaata TES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET, 

N ad - 
_An open Scholarship of £50 per annum is offered to 

girls over LO and under 13 on July 31st, 1933. Examina- 

tion February 2ist to 23rd. Apply to the HEAD- MISTRESS, 
Last day of entry, January $list. 





GS? 'THLANDS School, Exmouth, Devon.— Hoarding 
‘ and day scnool jor girls. Education for careers con 
sidered especialiy. Healt record high.—HEAD- MISTRESS, 





S* BRAN DON’S, CLERGY DAUGHTERS’ 
h SCHOOL, BRISTOL, 
Two Scholarships— 
One for Daughters of Clergy. 
One for Daughters of Laity. 
Offered March, 1933.—Apply HEAD-MISTRESS. 





S* ALBANS HIGH SCHOOL.—Church of England 
' GIRLS’ PUBLIC SCHOOL, Chairman: THs 
LORD Bishore Or St. ALBANS. University Examinations. 
Large playing-iields. New Boarding House, recently 
opened.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTREss, 





S* DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH.—School for 
' Girls, conducted by C. S. M. V. Wantage. Recog- 
uuzed by the Board of Education. School Chapel. Gymmna- 
sium, Tennis Courts, Sea-bathing. Boarders £75 p.a.— 
Apply, SISTER SUPERIOR. 





tHE LAURELS, RUGBY.— Boarding School for Girls. 
Recognized by the Board of Edueation. Graduate 
s.aff, Exccilent health and games record. Individual 
eare. Seholarships available. A few vacancies for giris 
working for School Certifieate in 1933. Special terms 
offered to suitable Candidates. 





| meas SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA,; 
An open Scholarship of £50 a year and two Exhibitions 
are offered to girls under 15 on September 21st, 1933. 
Examination February 21st to 23rd. Apply to the 
Hg#aD-MistTRess. Last day of entry, January 3ist. 








CO-EDUCATION 


N°X. TOWN SCHOOL, WATERFORD.—Founded by 
4 Soe. of Friends 1798. Opened to public 1874. Re- 
cently reorganized and extended.—Apply HEAD-MASsTER. 








7, ESWICK SCHOOL—ENGLISH LAKES. A school 
for boys and girls (8 to 19) catering for modern 
conditions. Maximum inel. fee £52.—Apply HEAD-Mastem 











= 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 








OUTHAM SCHOOL, YORK, 
BOYS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 
Under the management of the Society of Friends, 
Examination for Seholarships in March 
Apply tor information to HEAD-MASTER before February 1 











ELOCUTION, &c. 


S' IENTIFIC Voice- Building gives BEAUTY of TONE, 
h 





Distinct Enunciation, POWER with QUALITY in 
speech or Song. All vocat defects treated. Mdme,. 
DE MENGEL, Bluthoer Studios, Wigmore Street, W. 

OW to Speak effectively (Parliament, Bar, Banquet), 
H Mr. CHAS. SEYMOUR gives Private Lessons. 
sequence, Elocution Voice, Breathing, Contidence.—~ 
Write for Brochure and terms.—401 Strand, W.C.2, 
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AND GENEALOGY 





HERALDRY 









or Personal arms painted on 

















TOUR School or Coll 
y wood or glass from 108. 6d. Wovodeut bookplates 
irom 58. 6d. Photos and particulars from J. SELWYN 
} DUNN, Heraldic ¢ Kelmscott Studio, Liou Lang 
; Haslemere, Surrey. 
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AUTHORS, TYPEWRITINw, &e. 


UTHORS AND COMPO’ ERS invited forward SS. 

to Publishers of over 30 years’ standing. £50 Cash 
Prizes for Poems. Catalogues free.—STOCKWELL, LTD. 
29 Ludgate Hill, London. 








| Pye 4 to write tiny sentiments. Highest paid literary 
work. Open to anyone. 56 buyers waiting.— Details, 
1). E. SERVICE (Dept. 240), 116 Tavistock Rd., Plymouth. 





YONG POEMS, Songs and Musical Compositions 
S wanted for publication. Terms by arrangement. 
Known and unknown writers. Send MSS. PETER DEREK 
Lp. (Dept. ZB), 108 Charing Cross Rd., London, W.C. 





ee! E FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
spare time. Send for free booklet.—REGENT 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W.8. 








UNFURNISHED FLATS 





MOST ATTRACTIVE MANSION FLATS in all 
Districts. An invaluable guide, complete with indexed 
map, ‘bus routes, stations, dc., for Homeseekers who 
wish to enjoy the utmost possible comfort, distinction, 
convenience and contentment at inclusive rentals, 
£85 to £300 p.a.—Post free from No. 1 MANSIONS BUREAU, 
116 Park Street, London, W.1. (’Phone: Mayfair 0321, 
6 lines.) 


Fx “ILLUSTRATED INDEX” TO LONDON’S 








FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


BRIDE CAKES.—R. Bolland & Sons, Ltd., Eastgate Row, 
Chester. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


REVELATION TO LOVERS of real Turkish 

Tobacco. “* BIZIM” CIGARETTES, 6s. 3d. per 
100, post free, plain or cork-tipped; 1,000 for 58s. 6d. 
Remit to manufacturers, J. J. FREEMAN & Co., LTD., 90 
Piccadilly, W.1. ‘‘ SOLACE CIRCLES ” Pipe Tobacco, 
the finest combination ever discovered of Choice Natural 
Tobaccos ; every pipeful an indescribable pleasure ; 
12s. 6d. per 4-Ib. tin, post extra. 








ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings, 
&c., always in stock. Tweed patterns free on 
request.—MANAGER,- Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 





Hs YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto or other ideas incorporated, 
Artistic and original work from £3 3s. Specimens sent, 
free. HENRY A. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, London, W, ie 





AVE you anything to sell ? Readers having anything 
to sell, or professional services to offer, are invited 
to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of the Spectator, Prepaid Classified 
Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion 
and should reach the Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, with remittance by inp / of each 
week. Discounts :—23% for 6 insertions ; © for 13: 
74% for 26; and 10% for 52 





ANTIGUA - BARBADOS 

GRENADA - TRINIDAD {| | 

DEMERARA ne, 
Six Weeks Round Voyage 


£67 


For Full particulars apply: 

THOS. & JAS. HARRISON 

Dock House, Billiter St. London,E.C. 

J.D. HEWETT é& CO.LTD. 

I,(Lower)Regent St. London,5.W.I. 
- Or Local Agents 














ULLOVERS, CARDIGANS, direct from the Shet- 
lands. All kinds of Woollies hand-knitted for you 
personally by expert native knitters, from the lovely real 
Shetland wool, Nothing else is so soft, so light, so com- 
fortable. The newest, most fashionable styles, plain, 
orin the famous “ Fair-Isle’’ patterns. At Shetland 
prices, far Jess than shop prices.—Wool prices are rising 
considerably, so order now before prices of knitted 
Woollies rise.—Write for Free Hlus’d. Booklet and Price 
List, Wm. D. JOHNSON, S, 341, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 





EAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length ent. Pat. 
free. James St. ‘'weed Depot, 246 Stornoway,Scotland. 





| English chef. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


BNORMALLY HIGH PRICES paid for GOLD, 
A SILVER and SOVEREIGNS. Banknotes 
revurn. Also in urgent need of Old English Silver, 
Sheffield Plate, Jewellery, Diamonds, Antiques and 
Dental Plates ( not vulcanite). Large or small quantities, 
joods returned if price not accepted. Send or bring 
your odd bits, &c., to BENTLEY and CO., 7a, New 
Bond Street, London, oe 











HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


ATH.—ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL.—First- 
class residential. Fully licensed. A.A., R.A.C,, 
Large garage. Historical associations wens AD. 1759, 


ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINB 
BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h. & c. water. 











Suites, 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A., R.A.0, 
lild, Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 
NASTBOURNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL, 


Facing sea, Nr. pier & bowling greens, 125 bedrooms, 
Winter terms from 24 gns. ”’ Phone 311, 


ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
Edinburgh. Tel. 207601, 





7) DIN BU RGH.—THE 
“’4Crescent. Tgms, “‘Melcrest,”’ 


ee 


CRANSTON CO. HOTELS. 
High-class unlicensed Hotels. 

IVANHOE, BLOOMSBURY STREET. 
KENILWORTH, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
WAVERLEY, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, 
Electric fires and hot and cold water in all rooms. 

Uniform charge per person for Bedroom, Breakfast, 
Attendance, and Bath—November to April—8s. 6d, 
Largely patronized by Clergy and professional classes, 








ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
Hydro. For health, comfort, and pleasure, 270 
bedrooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s, 
per day, Illus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians, 





EFRESH YOURSELVES 


Ask for De a List ( (3d. "post free) of 180 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by _ the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
LT! 


in English Country. 


P. RB. H. A., Ltd, 82. GEoncs’ 8 Hovsk, 193 REGENT 
iB 


STREET, W. 








KLGNMOUTH (near).—HUNTLY, bishopsteignton. 
T Gardens 5 acres. Haldon ‘Golf Course near. Hard 


Court, billiards. ‘Turkish and electric baths in house. 





ORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL, An 
T ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For Illustrated Tariff 
apply KESIDENT PROPRIETOR, Telephone 2655. 


JHERE to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, { 
W St. George’s Square, 5.W. 1. Room and Breakfast 
5s. 6d. day, or 30s. weekly. With dinner 6s. 6d., or 
2 guineas weekly 














RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 


tory TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or private hotels—in any part 

of Great Britain and Ireland from the SpecTaTOR’s Recommended List. In order to give wider publicity to their establishments, 

the following have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize them. 
Personal recommendation of hotels is always welcomed by the Travel Munager. 


AMBLESIDE go = ROTHAY, 
BATH. m4 PUMP ROOM. 

OYAL YORK Hovsh, 
BELFAST_GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANV ILLE 
BOURNEMOUTH.—BOURNE MOU T I HYDRO. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks),—-HAVEN, 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER and SPA. 
BRIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESCENT. 

BRIGHTON (Rottingdean)—TUDOR CLOSR. 
BRODICK.—DOUGLAS HOTEL. 
BUNDORAN (Co. Donegal).— GREAT um 
CALLANDER (Perths). —DREAI ALNOUG 

>A lo 


CAMBRIDGE. —— er BOAR, 


_ ARDEN HOUSE. 

—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N, Wales).—BRYN- TYRCH. 
CASTLEROCK (Co. Londonderry).—GOLF. 
CRAWFORD, N.B. (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSUIRE 

BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.—PARK GATES. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK, 
—PANMURE, 
ENNERDALE LAKE (Cumb.).—ANGLER’S, 
GAIRLOCH (Ross-shire).—GAIRLOCH, 
GRANTOWN-ON-SPEY.—GRANT ARMS. 
GRASMERE.—PRINCE OF WALES LAKE, 
HARROGATE.—C oe 
HASTINGS.—QUEEN’S. 
ae wos STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
KS 
KENMORE (Perths.).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE, 
KINGUSSIE (Inverness-shire).—STAR. 
LAKE VYRNWY Montgomeryshire). — LAKE 
VYRNWY. 

















WINTER IN 


INDIA 


TRAVEL BY 
ELLERMAN’S CITY & HALL LINES | 


ONE CLASS CABIN STEAMERS. 


£65 RETURN 


Send for descriptive pamphlet. 
LONDON : 
104-6 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3 
AVENUE 9340. 


Cent. 3840 
Cent. 9222 


Telephone: 


Liverpool: Tower Building. Tel.: 
Glasgow: 75 Bothwell St. Tel.: 





























LANARK.—CLYDESDALE HOTEL. 
LIPHOOK (Hi: 4 ANCHOR. 
LLANBERIS game A gy fA VICTORIA, 
LLANDUDNO.—IMPERIAL HOTEL, 
LOCH AWE (Argylishire)—LOCH AWE, 
LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—IV ANHOE, Bloomsbury St., W.C. 1. 
—KENILW ORTH, Gt. Russell’ St., W.C, 1. 
—WAVERLEY , Southampton Row, W.C.L, 
LYME REGIS.—THE BAY.* 
MALVERN.—FOLEY ARMS, 
MANCHESTER.—BOW DON HYDRO, 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S 
MONMOUTH.—BEAU FORT ARMS. 
MONTROSE (Forfarshire).—BENTS, 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—-GOLFVIEW. 
OBAN.—ALEXANDRA. 
- SAT WESTERN, 
—STATION. 
PAR (Cornwall).—ST. AUS a. BAY. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
REDHILL AND REIGATE. a. THILL. 
RHOSNEIGR (Angle sey).—BAY. 
ROSTREVOR (Co. Down). 5 NORTHERN. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SHALDON (S. Devon).—DUNMORE. 
SHREWSBURY (Nr.)—HAWKSTONE PK., Weston 
SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES. 
TEIGNMOUTH.—GLEN DARAGH. 
(nr)—HUNTLY, ——e. 
TEWKES®SURY.—ROYAL HOP POLE. 
TORQUAY.—ROSETOR. 
—VIC TORIA AND ALBERT. 
TROON.— MARIN 
WEMYSS BAY.—s) K ELMORLIE HYDRO, 


* Re-open March 1s:, 1933. 
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